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sae Mrs Thatcher in Bonn 


British Prime Minister Thatcher with Chancellor Kohl at a 
Press conference in Bonn (See Page 2). 


Europe wriggles 


out of fight ___ 


apartheid corner 


he Europran Communily has sue- 

ceded yet again in wrigzling out uf 
an awkward corner. The decision by the 
Foreign Ministers uf the Twelve 10 im- 
pose sanctions un Suuth Afric may il 
first glance seem to have been a feeble 
compromise. 

But on closer scrutiny the Twelve can 
be seen to hùve ichieved a remarkable 
success in Brussels, 

Economically the sanctions as agreed 
hardly deserve the name. To be really ef- 
fective and hurt South Africa, imports of 
coal would haye had to be banned. ‘But 
they weren't, which is juşt as well. , 

An gmbargo on imports of conl would 
have hurt blagk miners and,the front-line 
states. The Europeans were astute in 
banning. imporis of iron and steel, The, 
European steel market is under, pressure 
and can do with relief. 0 

So the Brussels. decision must be. .as- 
sesed. qn a. political basiş, The European 
Gommunity haş given a warning: ! i : 


The apartheid. fegime now knows that : 


Europe is not going to make do with miere 
lip servite, while some of the .oredibility 
the Twelve havè forfeited with black. Afri”. 
can states aš û result of tactical mangeuvr- 
ing will haye begn'regained..j: ....“ ı 
". Last’ but nêt Jeast, the Community haê 
proved lıself capable of politicai'ne tion. 

`. Yet that cannat be the end ofihe. matter. 
What will. Happerr'if South Afrîca' fuilsté 
mike. any real muve toward ‘reducing ra- 
cial segregation? Will the European Com 
munity then.impose foughér sanctianis? 

What if the United States calls gh Eu- 
rope to imþpatc'sanctions or Libya? - 
. In Brussels ‘the' Cothmuiity parted’ 
com db , wilh „a principlêi'h doubtléss 

û sû, bit it muist expect to have lo 

ë the fonsejuences. و ا‎ 
:"(Algciriêine Zlung, Maihi, 17 Seplember 1986) 


nuclear weapons, of 
nuclear weapon-free 
zones or of an em” 
bargo on chemical: 
weapons; all ‘were 
Sovict demands in 
the early . stages of 
the conference. The . 
documenl concen- 
trates on nailitary- 
technical moasures 
of confidence-build- 
ing called for by the 
West from the oul- 
set, A point that de- 
tracted from the 
conference's .. 
achievement was the 
predominance of 
military blocs, 
which clashes with 
CSCE principles. 
Thirty-five 
nat pacts, were [o 
canler un the hasis 
uf equality. They 
Tailed to do so in Stockhulm. Niûto and 
the Warsaw Pact were il loggerhcauls 
instead. 
When i will them the Americans 
ad Rusi retir lut biltctal ilk 


“arid arrarigêd matters ta thelr liking. Their 


allies, at least their major allies, were al- 
lowed a say in the proceedings. 

Al times of crisis they ensured thiıt 
ıalks did not grind to a tutal halt. 

The successful conclusion uf the Stnek- 
holm conference should ensure the Vien- 
ıa CSCE review conference, prelimina- 
ries for which are shorily to begin, of a 
promising start. 

Without losing sight of the contents of 
the other Helsinki “baskets” it ought lo he 
used to embark as soon as possible on the 
second stage of confîdence-building and 
disarmament in Europe. . 

, Agreement having been reached on 
confidence-building, . disarmament must 


come next, . . 
Hannes Ganmilischeg 


` (Frankfurter Ruhdschat, 2 2 september 1986) 


Stockholm success: next 
stop i IS. disarmament 


Foreign Minister Grémyko, now the So 
viet head of state, said an-thê-spot in- 
speclion was a Western atteınpt al espio- 
nage and totally out of the question. 

Soviet agrcemient 1o Western ternis on 
this point assured the conference of an 
outcome by far exceeding expectations 
only a few months earlier. 

A precedent was established for other 
arms limitation talks. Logically {he Soviet 
Union must be prepared to accept moni 
toring of terms agreed on uther issues. 

No-one will he surprised to learn tliat 
the Soviet Unian churged a high price for 
lhis acceptance of Wextern demands. 
There are neutrals who feel the West 
made too many cuncessions on uther 
pnint to ensure the right of inspection. 

The threshold for ınanocuvres to he 
natified ind observed wis substantially 
reduced, hut whit at first glance seems to 
be a fair comprumise, lying midu iy hv- 


ERE maa RT 
 Banbfatihadsthon 


tween Western ind Eastern stûrting- 
points, brings the West scant benefit in 
the final analysis. 

Manoeuvre structures and divisional 
strengths in the Warsaw Pac! are such 
that a threshold reduction from 25,000 
men to roughly half is unlikely to lead 1o 
more manoeuvres being observed. 

Yet the West would be wrong to be dis- 
satisfied with the final document. The 
Wes’ $ basic concept has clearly gained 
accepiancê i at the conference. 

No mıention is made in the Stockholm 
document of renunciation ‘of first use of 


German border 


another victim 1 


the intfa-German'border, at' refugees and’ 
in the direction they are heading to the 
West —; it is: surprising the triğèdy hasn' 

been repcatêd more frequently. 
‘The’ faét cêrıaitily 1¥ that 4 ttiird’ ا‎ 
tY who had nothing whatever fo ‘do’ 
ûn Wû¥ shol and, 


killed during: a” bld 


tensteln, û Dentin jur 
nalist, died in much ‘the same way 25! 
years go; He wiis covering thie initra-Gêr- 
man’ border’ ‘whên: Eat Germi birder. 
Û hifi too, 


sı Zbiiing, 
2 iO I) 


, With what. was ğolhğ 


ps shol ahd ki 


umours are bound to spread when a 
highiranking retired Bundeswehr of- 
ficer takes a walk so close to the Iron Cur- 
tain that he is shot and killed’ by East Bloc 


,soldiêrs öj jèning: fite ofı refugees. 


But têl HE bnly û ûnê šîde' ûf thë' Tirsdli 
enreuth tragédy i Whiich 4 Bundeswehr 
lieutenant-cûlonel (rétd) was shot by 
Czech border guards firing at‘ Polish refu- 
gees êscaplihg to the West. 

Thé itiorê important aspétt of the i inci 
dent is that it;'and othefš like it, still hap” 
pen on' bordêérs in the heart of Eurûpe.. 

Atûthër’ characteristic feature of ‘the 
situatlûn iû ‘divided Burope is that two’ 
Poles risked trying to escape vin Czcchos- 
lovakia ind that shots Wetê fired by bor-. 
der gùards : f a colıntry athier tian their’ 
own. 

This hain of ùnfqrtûriate ` eireum- 
staneés emphasises the’ hiiian tragedy: 
اا‎ death of h pedestrian in i hiş own coun 

stressêb its poliileal siğnificancë. 
ie Cécht border’ gurd drdgged thie’ 
dying man into Czechoslovakia, allegedly, 
to help hiri: As' shots aré bfién fired on 


Nalo and the Warsaw Pact ا‎ on a 
fmal document at the Stockholm con- 
ference on confidence-bullding and dis- 
armament in Europe. It was the first 
East-West document in the military sec 
tor for over seven years. All military ac- 
tivitles lû Europe involving over 13,000 
rien or 300 tanks are to be aotifled six 
»ecks in advance. All signatories must 
permit Inspection. Manoeuvre notifica- 
tlon was previously mandatory only 
nhen oyer 25,000 men were involved. 


0 vertime had to be worked lo achieve 
results. The clûck even had to be 
stopped to ensure in orderly end to the 
Sınckholm conference. 

For the first time since the Helsinki Fi- 
nal Act. which began the CSCE process 
in 1975, a European security conference 
has achieved specific. verifiable results. 

The CSCE pices his prexesl its on- 
gning viability even thuugh it is depeche mmm: 
ent on the averall political climate and he 
guudwill of the superpowers. 

When the stperpowers dragged their 
heels the nther 33 coüntries represented 
at the Stockholm conference were unable 
1o make headway, bul as soon as Wash- 
ington and Moscow give the go-ahead the 
CSCE proves its worth as a forum for 
cooperation und makes striking progress. 

lls brief was tp 'Ãrrive’ at confidence 
building measures designed to reduce the 
risk of armed conflict and misunderstand- 
ing or misinterpretation of. military acii- 
vities, 

Thé Helsinki Final Act first proposed 
notification and observation of military 
manGêuvrês — on a voluntary basis and, 
as (he hos country saw fit. 

Measures’ are tow mandatöty. and 
binding on all. Every CSCE country must 
be notified of tlarioeuvres aböve a certain 
level and ali qiust ibe’ inyited lo öbserve 
such manoeuvres, 

The Stockhölm ` coiiféréhce has suc- 
seeded in loweririg notification levèls anid 
iereasing the'nqtice required. 

But thé ا‎ headway 
another ‘sector. The Soviet Union 18 prte 
Pafed'for the first time to permit inspec- 
tior on Sovîet territory to check whether 
Moscow is abiding by agreements. 

At the opening session of the Stock- 

Im conférence two.and a half years ago 
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Routes to tour in Germany 
` The German Holiday 
Route — from the 
Alps to the Baltic 


German roads WIli get you 
there, and if you plan to see as 
much as you can, why not 
travel the length of thé 
country? From the Alpine 
foothills in the south via:the 
typical Mittelgebirge range to 
the plains of the north, you will 
pass through the most varied 
landscapes. And so you 
needn't take pot luck in 
deciding on a route, we 
recommend the German 
Holiday Route from the Alps to 
the Baltic. 


Start In the south wlth 
Berchtesgaden and its bob 
run. Maybe you have already 
heard tell of Landshut; a 
mediaeval Bavarian town with 
the world's largest brick-and- 
mortar tower. Or of Erbach in 
the Odenwald, with its castle 
and the Ivory Museum. Or of 
Alsfeld with its half-timbered 
houses, the Harz mountain 
towns or the 1,000-year-old- 
Hanseatic port of Lübeck., 


Visit Germany and let the 
Holiday Route be your guide 
— from the e to ihe E 


: DT EE 


Beethovenstrasse 69, D-6000 Frankfurt/M. 


2 Melisungen 
3 Schwêbisch Hall 
4 Berchtesgaden’ 
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A long battle to end the 
open season for refugees 


` The illegal transportation of L152 Ta- 
mils from West German territory high- 
lighted the seriousness of the problem, 


Al the end of July it, was announced 


that the CDU/ÇŞU was considering 
economic; sanctions against East Ger- 
many ii an effort to stem the flow of refu- 
gees via East Berlin. € 


The East German nêws agency; ADN 


accused “certain politicians" in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany of a “large- 
scale and unbridled smiear campaign 
against East Germany", : 


In their capacity as guarantor powers 


for the status of Berlin the three western 
allies called upon the Soviet Union on 8 
August 10 intervene on the asylum issue. 


„Oh 15 August the Bonh government 
announced its intention to clamp down 
oni profcssional refugec-running rings. 

On 27 August Bonn decided t0 slow 


down the inflow of economic refugees vii 
various measures and lo do more {o 


harmonise Europeun asylum laws, 

On 18 September East Berlin backed 
down from its previously unyielding po- 
sition by announcing that refugees enter- 
ing West Berlin via East Berlin must lave 


an ufficial transfer vis. 
ipa 
{(Kivler Nuchrichten, 19 Seplemhur 19%4) 


Quiet approach 
better than 
pandemonium. 


he wave of criticism in West Ger- 

many over the [vod of asylum ap- 
Plicants coming through Enst Berlin (o 
the West was looked upon by the East 
Berlin authorities as a sort of theilre, 

Some more-unconsidered remarks 
may have even provoked the East Ger- 
mans to play off West German political 
parlies against one another. 

It was only after the Bonn govern- 
ment «and Opposition joined forces on 
the issue thal the SED Politburo rea- 
lised that the blame for any deteriora- 
tion in relations could be laid at its own 
doorstep if it didn’ı do something. 

Diplomatic contacts were established 
via Bonhn's permanent representation in 
East Berlin, followed by top-level. talks 
with. the state. minister at. the Bonn 
Chancellery, Wolfgang Schêuble. ': 

':The. SPD also took’ advantage'of its 
political contacts withthe SED. 
“ All these efforts'made it clear that if 
East Germany ‘didn’t show itself to be’ 
more accommodating on this issue rbl- 
atlons. between the two.coufitrtes would 
detêriorate, i. firi ci la ir, 
` The vislt to Moscow'by Bonn‘'foreigh’ 
minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher also 
seems to have prompted a more concill-: 
atory stance: “ mih 
` The SED's announcement left the’ 
Bonn government .staiding out. Inthe 
cold, giving the impresslon that-talks bê-: 
tween theıSPD tnd ‘SED’ had induced: 
the ‘East German -nuthoritids to, recbn- 
siderıtheir previous policy... '' e. 
` However; Joint efforts were’ the .reûl! 
motor allowing .the''stumbling-block' in 
Oerman-German'relations to ‘be cledred' 
away. i o a TE n PD 


. ET 

` ‘Onoê again it became clear that sud" 
cessıoan only be achieved via: pêtdêver-' 
ing and joint action behind ;the scenes,’ 
notvie partypolitical pandemonium. 


WS Germany is {he only ‘cointry 
constitutionally guaranteeing refuge 
to the politically persecuted, It is a guaran- 
lee thal, for many years, has been abused, 

As early’ as 1978 the Bonn , Interior 
Minister and the interior niinisters of the 
states agreed that measures must be taken 
to prevent an abuse of asylum laws by 
economic refugees and by. olhers falsely 
clalming political persecution, 

The number of asylunı applications in- 
creased from 5,300 in 1972 to 16,000 in 
1977... .. 2 

The figure rose sharply after 1977 and 
in 1985 was about 72,000. This year's fi 
güre is expected 1o excecd 100,000. 

The situation was described as increa- 
singly dramatic, especinlly by politicians 
from the conservative parties, CDU and 
GSU. : 

The heated political discussion 
reached its peak when certain members 
of this politlcal ‘camp called for an 
admendment of Article 16 of the Basic 
Law. which states that "persons persecul- 
ed on: political grounds shall enjoy the 
right of asylum," ۲ 

Over fifty per cent of the refugecs who 
come here take advantage of Berlin's spe= 
cial status to enter West Berlin via the 
Eust Berlin airport Schûnefeld without a 
Visa. ۰ 
They are uften helped by professional 
rings vngaged in channelling immigrants 
int countries with liberal asylum laws, 

Bonn Interior Minister Friedrich Zint- 
mermann says the Sovivt Union amd Eitst 
Germuny were trying tı devabilise th 
pebucial sien n the Feleral Republi 


`‘ by.-helping' so' many asylum-stekers: to 


transit their territory on their way to the 
West. 

In spring 1986, East Burlin unnounced 
that citizens from some cuuntrics, espe” 
cially Tamils from Sri Lanka, would unly 
he allowed lo cross East German lerrito- 
ry on {heir way to West Germany if they 
hid entry permits. 

This, however, did not apply to refugees 
travelling from East to West Berlin, “since 
Berlin (West) is under occupation law and 
is not part of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and cannot be governed by it". . . 

Foreigners without a visa, therefore, 
were free to enter West Berlin. 

In June 1986 the Bonn coalition parties 
CDU/CSU and FDP reached agreement 
on a long-disputed amendment of the laws 
dealing with the. processing of asylum ap” 
plicatioris with the aim of speeding up the 

‘asylum recognition procedure. 

It was hoped thal speedy prpcessing of 
applications and an accelerated deporta- 
tion of economic refugees would have a, 
deterrent'effect. 0 i 1 
„politicians say the Jaws aş the! 
E E chance ûf orig epê. 

encourages applicants... 


` ', Bavarla’s' Stats ‘premier Franz. Josef 


‘Strauss (CSU) warned that the “Federal. 
.Rêpublic of Germany must nol become 4 
gountry of immigration", il. 


` He was öne of the ch lef. caripiigners: 


`. faran amendment.to consitutional la, :2- 


y the FDR, ŞPD and tlie: 


, hoye rejected bı 
Qreens;” i 

, Accortdirig to;Stcausş, the vat liflux of | 
:forelgners Was already. causlfig aghrava- 
' tion and.Increasing hostility towards for’ 


blurs the fact that both sides worked to- 
gether.. 

Rausays he asked Bahr to seek nego- 
tiationş with East Berlin at the beginn- 
ing of August after it became Clear that 
the asylum problem was an all-party af- 
fair. 1 

The SPD also brought other connec- 
tions with the East German Socialist 
Unity Party (SED) to bear. 

„The SPD's parliamentary party chair- 
man, Hans-Jochen Vogel, for example, 
talked to East German oficials at the 
SPD party congress in Nuremberg. 

Bahr was the first to be informed of 
the GDR's decision by Politburo mem- 
ber Hermann Axen. Bahr and Axen had 
often discussed, the possibility of a nuc- 
lear-free.çorridor in Europe... , 

Bahr is convinced that East German 
leader Erich Honecker gave Hermann 
the go-ahead for the latesl move, 

Wolfgang Clement, spokesman of the 
SPD executive committee, feels thal 
both Rau and Bahr deserve the grali- 
tude of the Bonn government for their 
initiative and, success. He cannot serl- 
ously expect this. 

There was a sour atmosphere in the 
Chancellor's office in .. Bonn, even 
though all eftorts were being made Io 
convey an air uf composure. 

The government in Bonn must feel 
duped by the East German government, 

Bonn's permanent representitive in 
East Berlin, Hans Otto Briiutigam, was 
requested by the East German guvern- 
ment iu.come along on the ufternuon of 
18 September tı receive Erich Huneck- 
ers reply to Bonn's Jemands on the iisy- 
lum issue, . 

This was long after the SPD hid hit 
the headlines with its sensiutional news. 

Up until then, Sehiiuhle had received 
no official announcement of any kind. 
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.East Berlin to’ 
` „cut transit 
asylum traffic 


The. East Berlin government has agreed 
to stop: transit passengers from going 
through to West Berlin unless they haye 
visas. The step is a crucial ‘one in the 
West German effort. to stop the flood of 
people from the. Third World sceking 
qsylum,!The border between .East Berlin 
and West:Berlin ls. an East Borlin invenr 
lon. The West has avoided setting up its 
own border checks because this would be 
1anlamount to recognition that the bor- 
der is an İnternational onc. The West 
sayş (he whole of Berlin is under four 
power control. The news of the East Ger- 
man decision came from the Opposition 
Social Democrats and was a surprise for 
the government coalition in Bonn. 


he news sheet distributed by the 

press otfice of the SPD executive 
committee did not at first glance appear 
tocontain anything new. 

I began with a long-winded and ad- 
monttory. statement by Shadow Chan- 
cellor Johannes Rau on the asyluni 
problem in Germany,  .: 

The‘sentution wgs on page 2: Rau had 
been glven the tssurante by East Ger- 
man authorities that anly visa holders 
would be allowed to use. East Berlin as a 
transit 10 West Berlin. 

The full impact of lhe message, which 
Bonn had hoped Jor hut hardly expect 


rd Yel, was guarnwvd cun hough Bonn, Mower, wis optimise atl 
tart 7 


7 gdh (he ttrrprbssfon’ that! thé 
warnings issued during the summer that 
the asylum question could become a 
burden to German-German relations 
had been heard in East Berlin. 

Unnoticed by the media, Schüubhle vi- 
sited Erich Honecker on 249 August to 
underline the urgency of the situation. 

In a roughly two-hour discussion and 
similarly lengthy talks with East Ger- 


man Foreign Minister Fischer, Schiuble 
stated in no..uncertain. tarms that, in 
Bonn's opinion further pragress in rel- 
ations between the two countries could 
only be ;achieyed if a solution were 
found tothe asylum problem. 


. .Honéckertold Schãuble that he could ;` 
expect an. official announcement on thé 


issue ‘İn’ the near future and asked 


Schãuble. to name somêone ‘whom he . 


i Hans 


ED state sect 


Otto Briutigam. : 2 
¦ Since this meeting on 29: August 
nothing really speciflc has been 


said.The. Chancellor's office’ has now 
been obliged to: read the ŞPD news 
sheet to find oul whiat is going On. 


Ht is understandable, :the Chancellery 


felt, that the SED js "unwilling to put a 
şpûke in thê wheels of its comradeş" in 
the SPD, . : E 


" .Eaşt Berlin's support for the SFPD, i 


¢lalmed, onily.showêtl who it exğec 
to wigthe election. e 
` It is unnecessary to add: that the 


Chancellery had the government coalir : -: 


Cologne; HY Şoplambet-'19§6)‘,1 gee hostelsi.. 


inmilnd, =. 
t1 e" Claus Watertiiiikt 
;1.1 (KğJno# StadtAnzaelğer) 


{lion pafl 


ا 


there wad not the usual prior ininb 

ment tht usually accumpanits any 

picce of hut news to the agencies, The 
confirmation of the East Berlin conces- 
0 on this issue was the scoop of the 
ay. 

The SPD willingly provided more de- 
tailed information on its negotiations 
with East Berlin and visibly basked in 
the sunshine of its apparent success. 

The general election’ campaign is 
clearly underway. 

The SPD’'s coup also surprised the 
government in Bonn. + e 

It too was 'hoping to’ persuade the 
East German authorities to help'‘stem 
the increasing flow of refugees who have 
been able to ‘enter West Berlin via East 
Berlin without being controlled.' ' 

The problem has strainéd relations 
betweén the two countries. ", |, 

While the SPD'$ press announcement 
was Causing astir in Bonî, Egon Baht, a 
member of tie SPD’ presidium, was in- 
forming the unsuspêcting minisiêi 
state in the Bonn Chancellery, Wo] 
Schduble (CDU), dbbûttfê decislor 

All this took’ place in the morning. 
The Bonn goverment was officially in”. 
formed ‘about the move Inter on in the 
afternoon. 1 
.„ Fora few hours at least therhedgehog 
İn the general election, campaign, „the 
SPD, was a few steps ahead of the gov: 
ernmenl hare. OT 

The Chancellery was noticeably ,qn- 
noyed.at the sitpation,.which.triggered a 
Subsequent , dispute between.. the, twa 
Political camps.oyer;which, group, really, 
deserves the credit for. successfully 
persuading the :Eqşl, ,OQermanş: to ıbaok 
down; fro , their .preyiçuşlj , uncom, 
Promising position,,,... E 

“Party-political tactics" saj the gove, 
,Srnment;, ineffective, negotiations by the 
Boxernment, said the, ŞPID,The quarrel 
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tû, quote Chairman Mao, partisan fy 


` must swim. : 


.M. Chirac has arfnounced’ 
France's answer to the terrorlsis' back 
ers will be shattering anid witho o 
least suspicion of weakness, 


gible: success need not: signi 
ence, 

But the longer the terrorist Taids con 
tinue and the greater the general State of 
nervousness becomes, the greater yil 
be the pressure on M. Chirac to act, 

Otherwise the terrorists will stand 
achieve their main objective, that of 
destabilising French society, . 

` The.government is far from exbaust- 
ing the means at its disposal, Whey 8 
French soldiers died in a car bomb raj 


fy impor 


' on @ Beirut barracks in October (98; 


French planes bombed a ‘Shi'ite ere. 
mist camp near Baalbek. 

The French goverament can proclain 
a state of emergency fOr 12 days vitbhour 
needing parliamentary approval in or 
der to gain control over the domesıle i 
tuation. ا‎ 

In a state of emergency ihe govern 
ment is entitled to censor the media, w 
expel unwanted residents, to require 
others to staj'in certain places, to limit 
freedom of movement and assembly, 10 / 
commandeer property and equipmen 
and to search homes at night. 

During the 1968 unrest France ma- 
naged without declaring a state of 
emergency, whereas one WAS POC 
laimed in 1962, in the dying days of ile 
war in Algeria. 1 

In those days there was less terror 
than there is now. Rudolph Chimeli 

(Süddeusche Zeiluij. 
Munich, 19 September I%*' 
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I WORLD AFFAIRS 


French find themselves in 
a crabpot of terror 


to scale down its role in the region, or at 
least to embark on iı change of course. 

These are the roots of the common 
interest tlıat predestines the intelligence 
services of certain states to support the 
terrorists. 

No-one in a position of responsibility 
in Paris believes for a moment that 700 
lill-farming members of the Abdallah 
clan are the sole financial and logisticul 
backbone of the bomb-layers. . 

France is rated vulnerable. The poliçe. 
and intelligence services, seen fof a cen- 
tury by French left-wingers as instru- 
ments of the bourgeois state, were 
brought to heel from 1981 when thie So- 
cialists came to power under President 
Mitterrand, 1 

Right-wingers lamented their dis- 
mantling, while left-wingers called for 
the abolition of "repression structures," 

There can be no doubt that the police 
machinery has grown less effective, 
Hundreds of thousands of foreigners 
live illegally in France: some with ge- 
nuine papers but without residence per- 
mits, others with forged papers, others 
with none at all. . 

Trying to identify the terrorists 
among the mass of harmless illegal im- 
migrants is like looking for a needle in a 
haystack. 

Together with French sympathisers 
and legally resident foreigners the ille- 
gal immigrants form the water in which, 


„< Suaentstheletiing:. 


with Israel and against Arab national 
ism, 1 . 
. ` After de Gaulle's volte+face the Fifth, 
under Mitterrand, has tried to find a 
policy that pleases all und. upsets .no- 
one. ا‎ et .. 
The thicket of friendship and hostil- 
ity, loyalty and the desire for vengeance’ 
resembles nothing so much as a crab 
POt. : 
Wherever you probe it, everything 
starls Lo move, setting off a chain reac 
tion in which who nips who becomes 
unpredictable. ‘ ا‎ : 
lf-lhere can be said to be any com- 
‘mon ground shared by thé Lebanese 
Marxists of Catholic extraction who 
are responsible for bomb raids in Pa- 
ris, the Shi'ite fundamentalists whose 


' target is French UN troops in southern 


Lebanon and the Armenian extremists 
keen to secure the release of impri- 


.soned comrades, then it is their “anti- 


imperialism," 

France as they ‘see it has become a 
lackey of the United Slates in the Mid- 
dle East. The purpose of the bombings, 
inasmuch as Ihey can be said to serve 
any rational purpose, is lo force France 


what the United States will from Octo 
no longer feel bound by Salt 1 in vies 
the many Soviet breaches of the treaty. 

The Soviet Union then proposed o Ll 
year renewal of the treaty, a limitation 
SDI research to laboratory work and a 
duction in strategic weapons, 

An American counter-proposal 
based on these ideas has now been su 
mitted. It would abide by Salı if ihe ¥ 
viets accepted continued researb 
development and testing of SDI SJ 
tems. : 

It would be possible to ascert 
whether such systems were feasible and 
in the interest of both sides. ' , 
„Nothing is officially known, abov 
how much of these plans has been po” 
posed to Moscow, but the Kremlin ha’ 
so far been reserved, ... . ل‎ 

Leewaj for, çoiipromîşê on SDI 
mains limited, and as progress ا‎ 

۱ 


gic weapons is linked with, hes 
SDI, tough negotiations still I 
Geneva,  . ` hn! 
‘Tt woûld’ then: be, toran 
Gorbachov to make a brett 
Washington — if a summitlsheld. . , 
ARE OD a Cutt GIRE 
RT IU ` (Hannoversche Algeme™* 
ا‎ pp 190 
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Geneva talks 
crucial to 
summit chances 


these problems would seem to indicate 
a certain readiness on the Reagan ad- 
ministration's part to compromise on 
strategic arnıs and maybe even SDI, 

The Americans are certainly pre- 
pared to meet the Russians half-way çn 
cêllings for strategic weapons. They 
seem willing to consider a ceiling of 
7,500, as against the original target of 
6,000 strategic weapons. 1 

‘That would go a long way toward the 


` Soviet ceiling proposal, 8,000, and the 


Americans would be prepared to con- 
sider higher ceilings for.land-based sys- 
tems and cruise missiles...  . 1 

They would even agree to mobile 


. strategic ‘missiles as long as their num: : 


ber could be effeçtively controlled. 

Itis worth noting that all these propor. 
sals, .assuming them actually ,to have. 
been made, in Geneva, amount.to an in- 
crease in ceilirigş previqusly considered ' 
the upper limit. The only point on which 
Washington stands firm is a 50-per-cent 
reduction in thrust, But the general 
trend, as here reaffirmed, is toward the 
superpowers seeking compromise at 
higher levels, not lower, , 

, . There is bound to be a substantial scal- 
ing-down of the target, as proclaimed at 


last year's Geneva summit, of a 50-per- 


cent reduction in strategic,weapons. 
. Washington. also seems prepared to 


recorisider the tricktest, Issue,’ SDL, . 


which the Russians'see as a breaçh of 
Salt 1, which banned development of 


anti-missile systems. 


. „Presiden Reagan haş in cottrggl stated, 


7 round of superpower talks 
an reducing strategic weapons has 
begun İn Geneva. The talks will be a ma- 
jor factor in whether President Reagan 
and Mr Gorbachov will meet for a sec- 
ond summit. 0 

The fronts have grown less inflexible. 
In August talks were held by Soviet and 
American experts in Washington on 
preventing a nuclear war from taking 
place by mistake. 

In Berne and Geneva US and Sovlet 
delegates discussed a ban ‘on: chemical 
weapons, ‘In Moscow and Washington 
talks have been held on ‘strategic and 
space weapons. I1 Moscow ‘Afghanistan 


has also been discussed, ' '' 

Last not least, the Stockholm confer-' 
ence on confidence-building measures 
and disarmament in Europe 'is on the 
brink of agreement.- 

The dispute on a total embargo on 
nuclear ‘tests: has almost. entirely pre- 
dominated ort the political stage in re- 
cent weeks and months. 

The Soviet ‘ptopokal; ‘launched by 
Moscow in a hail of propaganda; is 
much more effective in terms of public- 
ity than:ardüoys bargaining over partial 
and gradual reduction of extremely 
complex strategic weapon systems few 
realîy understand, , 1 

The Americans have been reduced by 
propaganda broadsides tothe position 
uf appearing to be tle side that con’ 
stanly says “no,” e 

, This is somewhat ironic inasmiich aş 
the, Americans havé ately begun to re- 
spond to Mr Gorbachov's spectacular 
disgrmament proposals. with counter- 
proposals oftheir own. : 

But as tho Geneva lalks are held ‘in 
camera these beginnings of Anieticin, 
readiness to compromise rémain ,çon- 
cealed from a wider publi, ' 

What has been leaked from Washing- 
lon, about the latest UŞ approach to 


Pcie Mitterrand cut short a 
state visit to Indonesia and returned 
to Paris. ر‎ I. 

The French Prime Minister, M. Chir 
ae, cancelled a visit to Vienna, Shops 
and restaurants on the Champs Elysées 
reported turnover down by as much as 
50 per cent. 

` Metro and suburban electric trains 
were emptier than usual, and only 
17.000 fans thronged through the turn- 
stiles at the Parc des Princes to sce a 
Europenn Cup soccer match. 

A sandwich vendor at the Gare St- 
Lazare reported sales down to zero as 
commuters hurried from their suburban 
trains and out uf a.stalion that could be 
the scene of. the next terrorist bomb 
ruid, 1 
.. France is fear-stricken afler.six raids 
in ‘12 days, eight .dcad and 260 


wounded. Whiy, the French wonder, are. . 


thêy the. main target of Middle Eastern 
terrorists? 2 : 


‘The rtiinge of French interests in the ` 


southern and eastern Mecliterranean 
may be the reason, Since the region has 
emerged as the Balkans of the final 
quarler ‘of this ceritury these interests 
have almost incvitably involved France 
in the many local conflicts, 

France supplied Libya with modern 
weapons and then had to intervene in 
Chad {o prevent it from being taken - 
over by Colonel Gaddafi, 

The best missiles and aircraft Iraq has 
al ils disposal in the Gulf War are sup- 
plied by France, yet Paris is also nego- 
tating with Teheran on normalisation 
of relations and the transfer of Ş1bn 
dating back to the Shah's days. 

France has traditionally been the 
Lebanese Catholics' protecting power, 
yet il was the first Western European 
country t0 voice understanding for lhe 

ıestinians' clnims, 

The Fourth Republic firmly sided 


Rhine Army at 
centre of 
British dilemma 


y some strange coincidence {he 

debate on cuts in the Brilish Army’ 
of the Rhine has resumed at the very 
moment Chancellor Kohl and the Brit- 
ish Prime Minister, Mrs Thatcher, paid’ 
the BAOR their first joint visit. 

The subject was raised in the wake of 
drastic defence spending cuts discussed 
in confidential documents found on the 
Thames towpgth near Reading, 

` ‘Defence Secretary George ‘Younger 
denied that the cuts were ‘already’ gOv- 
crament policy but the debate has made’ 
one point most clear. 7 

[tis that Britain is'steadily less able to 
fulfil its many defence commitments in’ 
Nato, to defend the Falklands, to station’ 
troops in Northern lIrelnid and to mod- 
ernise its Polaris missile fleet. : 

Cuts must be made somewhere or: 
ather, and whenever the ‘subject is 
raised, mention is made of the BAOR, 
Yet Whitchall can only. make cuts lo. 
British forces in Germany by amenuling 
trenly comnmiments. 9 : 

‘This point apart, one wonders whether 
the documents were lost deliberately, br 
nat. Their discovery in me for the parly 
conference season ind . an importanl 
meeting ‘of high-ranking naval officers. 
wuuld seem to indicate a deliberate leak, 

‘The Royal Navy is corlainly engaged in 
ù luoth-and-uil [ight against any cuts ints 
fighting strength, 

,  Hans-Ticinz Schlenker 
, {Nordwes Zeitung, 
Oldenburg, 1f Septemher [984) 
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ly -«toeing the American and German 
line, : e 

"There is a growing risk of America 
seriously considering troop withdrawals 
from Europe, and Nato officials are 
finding İt'extremely hard to enlist sup- 
port for alliance views and requirements 
in Washington today. 

They are agreed in their assessment 
of the situatlon, ‘which is’ that any 
change in security structure would 
lead in many Western European coun- 
tries to a decline in investment acti¥- 
ity . و‎ 

There must be no overlooking’ the 
fact that the Americans are paying in- 
creasing attention to the Pacific basin. 
Immigrants are currently toming ‘from 
Asia and Mexico; the days of’ imnıigra- 
tion from Europe‘seem to be over, ' 

The French have long ceased tobe 
full members of the Atlantic allinnce but 
retain a strong Nato presence and are 
keen to see a strong Nato. They merely 
prefer to decide for themselves when to 
join the alliance. 

They have no doubt that the Ameri- 
cans must stay in Europe. The security 
pulicy advocated by Nato and the Unit- 
ed States is undisputed in France. 

In nuclear strategy the Soviet Union 
must, incidentally, bear in mind not only 
the decisions uf President Reagan and 
Mrs Thatcher but also those of M. Mit- 
terrand. 

The French are also convinced there 
is no point in defending their country at 
the Rhine. Its wartime defence must he- 
gin at the inira-Oerman border. 

Nato faces its greatest current threat 
on its southern Flank: in Turkey, Grecce 
and italy. where Middle East influence 
is strongly apparent. 

A fresh oil erisis or a coup in ùn Arab 
country coukl trigger alarming crises lur 
Natu. 

: : Utrich Zink 


{Allgemcine Zelıung, Mainz, 12 Seember 19%4) 


set up a protective shield for itself, 
Strategists in Brussels and Bonn are 
wondering how a corresponding shield 
might protect Europe. 

SO the new strategy might be a hybrid 
system consisting of a protective shield 
and certain operational capacities. 

Nato officials note with some alarm 
that fear is playing a growing role in pol- 
itics. Chernobyl, for instance, created 
much more upset in the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany than elsewhere In the 
West. 

In Belgium there wasn't the panic that 
swept Germany, û panic to which 
Bonn's Nato partners reacted with 
alarm. 

Germany, many felt, had shown itself 
to be highly unstable. Yet the Federal 
Republic plays a crucial role in the 
North Atlantic pact. 

Nato itself currently has internal 
problems with the Americans. The Un- 
ited States is evidently in the process of 
growing anti-European, failing to ap- 
preciate the situation in Europe, as Na- 
to experts put it. 

It is noted in Bonn and Brussels that 
the Federal Republic has made a suh- 
stantial contribution toward the alliance 
by lengthening conscription, placing 
property at Nato's disposal and permitt- 
ing hundreds of thousands of over- 

flights. 

Anti-Eurnpean lecling in the United 
States is alšo directed against Denmark 
and Norway even though both are large- 


Kohl says German reunification 
must be part of wider process 


KeANKSSIE TIVES 


DIE@WELT 


on whatever pretext, to meddle with the 
alliance." They were playing with Ger- 
man freedom and, in the final analysis, 
with peace in Central Europe. 

While not specifically mentioning the 
Social Democrats, he criticised them in 
saying it was not enough to pay lip ser- 
vice to Nato.while at the same time call- 
ing for political and military moves that 
would weaken the North Atlantic pact 
both militarily and psychologically, . 

German interests must naturally, be 
heeded in Nato but the .alliance.as a 
whole must bê þorne in mind and there 
must be no question of Germany putting 
Nato to righls... . .. . u. 

Herr Kohl felt there was a trend İn all 
Western democracies,. and not just: in 
the Federal Republic, to belittle the So- 
viet threat and take an increasingly eriti- 


-' eal view qf thê United States. 


As he sees'it this trend is 'a direct re- 
sult ,of peace.and {freedom having been 
upheld for over..30 years by Nato, Its 
ideritity as a "community of values? has 
grown vaguer in consequence: 

This .loss of reality.entalls a risk of 
Western Europe :separating: politically 
and, sooner or. later intellectually from 
North America. i: :.. ’ . i 

Other speakers at the Mainz confer- 

-''.ı.: Continued on page 6  -.' 


hancellor Kohl has unequivocully 

reaffirmed the ‘Bonn government's 
commitment to Nato and to the pres- 
ence of American troops in Germany. 

He emphasised at the 32nd annual 
general meeting of the Atlantic Treaty 
Association, held in Mainz in mid-Sep- 
tember, Nato's importance for the se- 
curity of Europe in general and Ger- 
many in particular. 

He outlined. to the meeting, at which 
Atlantic treaty associations in all Nato 
member-countries were represented, 
essential features of his government's 
policy. ا‎ 
` Germany, he said, took part in the es- 
tablishment of a united Europe in keep- 
ing with its historic task, including the 
essential German aim of achieving unity 
in freedom: ا‎ e 

Reunification of the Gëtman ptople 
must form part of a process ih which the 
division of all Europe was brought to an 
end. 2 e 

Freedom held the. key to the German 
Question, and he didn't just want to see 
all Germans living in freedom; their 
eastern rieighbours were equally, 
tled to it. ° E E 

The pursuit of freedom-was nol, he 
said, an aggressive one, It waš merely a 
matter of peace terms for all Europé by 
whick ` *natlons Irrespectlvé of their 
preséht spcial, systems ‘cah live along’ 
side each other wlihot fear, oi" bisis 
of equality dnd riutüal trušt. ا‎ 


The Chancêllot was stroigly opposed . 


to “forces in öur country: whé are keen, 


military situation in Europê remains cri- 
tical and the balance can still only be 
maintained by. means of deterrent 
strategy. 

This strategy alorie has énsured sta- 
bility and order in Europe for the past 
37 years. 

: The Soviet Union may on several oc- 
casions appear to have grown more flex- 
ible, but Nato officials feel the facts tell 
a different tale. : 

The latest disarmament proposals by 
Mosçow contained nothing but hints at 
concessions that soon proved unrealis- 
tic ‘and mere variations on proposals 
submitted years ago. 

This, they say, is the background 
against which negalive responses in the 
West must be seen. 

Nato thus continues to abide by the 
flexible response strategy although the 
debate on a new strategy has begun; it 
will be well over a decade before a new 
strategy can be expected to take shape. 

A long-term survey has been commis- 
sioned to assess how Europe can be de- 
fended beyond the year 2000. Nuclear 
weapons play a key role in the present 
deterrent strategy. but Nato feels the 
purpose of deployment ımust he political. 


yı PERSPECTIVE 


onn and Brussels have increasingly 
Bererrea to a new situation in East- 

West rélations: now the Soviet Union, 

and Mr Gorbachov in particular, has 

developed a keener awareness of public 

relations. : 

Dulcet tones from Moscow and fine 
packaging of hard-nosed policies have 
steadily weakened the impression of a 
permanent threat from the East. 

‘But' Nato strategists warn against a 
certain naivety. Mir Gorbachov, they 
point out, was appointed to make the 
Sûviet systeın more efficient, not to-süup- 
plant it: : E 

Moscow invariably bears in mind the 
likely effect of Soviet measures on 
Western public opinion, almost always 
in the hope, as Nato experts sce it, of 
gaining additional concessions from the 
West. : 

Soviet negotiators don't aim to reach 
agreement on what both they and the 
West would considet fair terms; their 
brief is to squeeze the maximum possi- 
hie for the fatherland out of the other 
side. 1 

Nato now plans td to put to use the 
Soviet practice of increasingly harness- 
ing public opinion by launching a prop- 
aganda campaign of its own. 

Young people are seen as an import- 
ant target group. They have an increas- 
ing say in politics and are to be plied 
with information making it clear that the 
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These recommendations-so i 
Professor Lutter that he cor 
proceedings with “elections" in 
countries that “we view with conten. 

The 24-member comimittee, n0 
cluding Alwin Eser, head of the My 
Planck Institute of International Crimi 
nal Law in Freiburg, and Konstan 
bour lawyer Bernd Rüthers, wil nol 
ly need to worry “what measures i 


quired to ensure the congress's i 
pendence." ا‎ 


The committee, 'n ‘govern ن‎ 
charge of business e a 
will also need’ to consider ‘whether 
work is still in keeping with'the times, - 
` If the congress is not to forfelt the inde. 
pendence to whiclı-it laid Claim aî nearj 
every ‘opportunity in Berlin it'Will-almyg 
certainly have -tb dispense’ eritlrely i 
voting whether it wants tû or nol, ı 
Votes are & tenıptation to lobbies ty 
seek to influence the congress; and this 
they did in Berlin’ as in the Past, al 
though neither as heavily nor as inepılş 
as has been known to happen, .' ` 

Yet the congress remains the majur 
forum on legal issues, as was shown bi 
the earnest of the êuthanıasia debate, iı 
which speakers included such leadir; 
non-legal authorities as Professor Julius 
Hackethal, the well-krıown surgeon, 

He pleaded for euthanasi charges not 
to be preferred in certain dxcumstances, 
such as when the patient wants o dt, he i 
disease is incurable and doctor and patient 
have long been'on good terms, 

This idea failed to meet with approval 
but his views were debated .level-head- 
edly by practising doctors and lawyts 
and experts in criminal law. 

The overwhelming majority of speak 
ers warned against indiscriminate ust 
the term Sterbehilfe, literally: helpini 
people to die. 

. It implied both euthanasia and thek 
gal.oblHgation on the doctor lo und 
take all manner of medical treaimenl 
including measures designed to reliete 


Pan: Henning Frank 
Die Welt, Bonn, | 3 September 19%1 
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3,000 lawyers meet for heated debate = 


. but most go home before the vote 


would be almost false pretences to claim 

the ruling was a recommendation by the 

1986 German Lawyers’ Congress. 

The vote was 37 for; 35 against and 
six abstentions: hardly an overwhelming 
endorsement! : 

' The civil law committee arrived it 
élear majorities on most récommend- 
ations ini connection with artificial iri- 
semination by donor, test-tube babies 
dnd ihe like. ب‎ 

' But'the package as approved still con- 

tained a whale tarige of incöngruities. 

There was a clear majority’ in favour 
of embryos only being produced for the 
purposê of subsequent implantation and 
not for research purposes. 
` But oddly enough, by a majority of 64 
to 48, with 10Û abstentions, it was de- 
cided that embryos that could not be 
implanted should be “left to their fate," 

Resolutions approved'by the lawyers’ 
congress are invariably 'given substan- 
tial media coverage, but it would be 
wrong to see them as the yardstick of 
the “nation's legal conscience,” 

it is far more important for the con- 
gress, held every other year, to deal with 
the right topics and to debate them at a 
qualitatively high level. ا‎ 

Viewed in this light, the president of 
the 1986 congress, Marcus Lutter, was 
righl in fecling the proceedings had 
been û success. 

Professor Lutter, a Bonn company la- 
wyer, is generally disposcd toward 
sounding a conciliatory note. - 

Yet in his tinal remarks he uscd 
strong words, due largely 1o recom- 
mendations “from Cologne and Mu- 
nich” on supplementary elections to the 
congress's management comniittee, 


Patent court judge first woman 
to head a federal bench 


It is the largest Federal court int 
country, with a staff of 1'50 judges. JM 
tice Minister Hans Engelhard spoke a3 
ceremony marking Frau Şteup's 4F 
pointment. 

He said the appointment of a won 
to head the court would encouFêgê 
many women in their çareers. . 

Frau Steup was ۾‎ şenlor official a1 
Federal Justiçe Ministry and has naf” 
vious éxperienge as a judge, bu’ 
Enğëlhard sald she was an eî ® 
commercial and copyright law. her 
, Ir -her,speech she spid, he 
appointment to the great çpnlidencs 
Minister placed in her, The ا‎ 
Court's work Would be predomi ln, 
by the pace of scientific devêlopment 
say, microelectronics aid ‘biorechnol 
ogy. . ا‎ 
` She'called on patent ë rt jidgeS 
bear trends it othier Europea count 
in mind'in' their assessment of techn 
logical issues. AY i pg 

Her predecessor, Karl. Eris 


kuscher, wh headedthe, court for Û | 


years, ‘šald cases hadi ‘been' Tnê" 
miüch'faster during his tenure, ' " bent 
Noting ‘that members of his De’ 
usually camë'Uþ frèmi the tankê of : 
tent Office examinérs, hie advised F 3 
Steup to make appointments heedlêss® 
party polities, i 
i Pp ‘(Frankfutter’ Aıljerieinê Zel, 


€ ' "fir Du hland, 


he Federal Patent Court in Munich 

has a new chief justice, Elisabeth 
Steup. She is the first woman ever to 
head a Federal court. 


(Photo: dpa) 


Patent. Court; Ellsabeth Step, wi 
Hans Engelhard, at the.ceremony appointing ht Op er 


. Understandably, only 60U of the 
3,000-plus delegates .took part in the 
debale, - '.. و‎ 

The overwhelming majority had long 
gone home when the chairmen of the 
five committees: called for a vole on 
teir.dctailed proposals. : < 

The committee entrusted with look- 
ing into the legal framework of-new 
brondoasting’ regulations found its task 
predictably intractable, 

Even such well-known specialists as 
Munich constitutional - lawyer Peter 
Lerche, Fritz Ossenbühl and Ernst-Joa- 
chim. Mestmûcker, the: Hamburg .spê- 
cialist in. legal aspects of competition. 
had to deal with a legal state of affairs 
that will only be binding until 4 November. 

In November lhe Constitutional 
Court in Karlsruhe will announce its 
ruling on the dispute over the Lower 
Saxon Broadcasting Act, turning over a 
new leaf in media policy. و‎ 

Not even committee chairman Pro- 
fessor Ossenbühl.was able to say why 
the congress had not made use of its 
constitutional option to dispense with a 
resolution on the subject. 

Arguably in view of the forthcoming 
Constitutional Court ruling, most of the 
recommendations made in -the resolu- 
un on hruadcasting, ù resolution ap- 
proved by a very narrow majority, were 
exliremcely non-comntiltal, : 

They stressed, for instance, that a 
twofold syslem of public and commer- 
cial broadcasting authorities must be ar- 
ranged in keeping with constitutional 
principles. True no doubt, but not very 
helpful. 2 

A resolution proposed by Herr 
Schonebohm of the Hesse Land govern- 
ment was,’ of course, ‘approved. The 
congress ruled that it wasup to the 
Land legislature ta make provisions 
governing regional commercial broid- 
casting. 0 

Hesse's ‘ruling coalition’ ‘of Social 
Democrats and Greeris may have been’ 
delighted with this success’ in Berlirî but it 


The new head of the Federal 
of Jüstlce, 


WY ten the 3,000 lawyers who al- 
tended the 56th German Lawyers’ 
Cûngress in Berlin left for home, they 
did so with ã feeling thal the world had 
heen put to right. E. 

After four days of heated debate on 
such newsworthy issues as artificial in- 
seminatioi by dönor, cuthanaskı and 
the new broadcasting regulations the le- 
gal profession left the city's Internation- 
al Congress Centre to get back to busi- 
nêssasusuûl. . , 

, Even the judges, public prosecutors; 
practising itlorneys, Administrative and 
company lawyers wha had becn defeat- 
edl in huurs of Yating on extremely de- 
tailed proposals didn't seem unduly up- 
sel. 

The consoled themselves wih the 
tought that traditional congress resolu- 
tions have fur some time been con- 
troversiûl among members of the largest 
urginîisatian represenling the entire 
profession. 


Weizsãcker in 
a caلا‎ 
for changes 


F era Presidem Richard von 

Weizsãcker had a great deal lo say 
in his address 1o the German Lawyers’ 
Cungress in Berfin. 

He deall with ù wide range of funda- 
mental and specific points in the all-em- 
brucing context of the law and com- 
mented in general terms on democracy 
and the intellectual state of society. 

His speech was circumspect and 
thoughtful. laced with suggestions, 
warnings. requests, praise and words of 
appreciation, 

He went far beyond the perimeter of the 
law, a wide-ranging subject in itself, outlin- 
ing his ideas on the tasks and limitations of 
the law, of lawyers and of society and on 
truth, freedom and justice. 

His consistent plea for a humane, lib- 
eral legal system was Particularly strik- 
Ing on two counts: minority rights and 
ensuring that the law is understandable, 

The President had encouraging words 
for psychiatric patients and for victims 
and culprits in criminal court cases and 
even called on society to help terrorists, 
His call for canvicts to be dealt with 
individually, running the risk of: mis- 
judgement, may not..havc been wel- 
comed by all, but he has at least toured 
prisoas personally and so has first-hand 
knowledge on the subject, 0 

He called for a syslem of. justice that. 
came as close as possible to the ordi- 
a citizen and could be understood by 
nim. 

Herr von Weizsğcker found words of: 
praise for. the work of the legal profes- 
sion since (he Sccond Wurld War, . 

Fis speech was lacecl with ideas, most 
couched as questions or in descriptive 
phrase and few us specific statements, 

They dealt with lopics ranging from 
legal (raining lo the law as an academic 
discipline and from the historic respon- 
sibillty enjoyed hy .judges Lo an impas- 

sioned appeal for scrupulous care in ar- 
riving at judgments. 4 

{SlUddeutsche‘Zcitung,‏ . ب 

Munich, 10 September 1986) 


Peter Seldlitz. .: 


by.both the enormous development gap 
between member-countries.:of: the {wû 
organisations and by the political differ¬ 
ences between them, i : ”" :: ¢; 
Comecon currencits’are a4 ‘further 
problem, not being actepted in for- 
eign ‘trade. Above all, the Comecon 
countries are mostly'members of the 
Warsaw Pact, whereas:all Common’ 
Market countries except [Ireland be- 
long to Nato: ر‎ 
That seems sure tO trigger a numbèr 
of problems in any agreements that may 
be reached on technology. Trade irr sen- 
sitive goods'ind equiþpmeht is subject, in 
the West, to approval by Cocom, a Nato 
sub-committee concerned'with security 
considerations: 
" The' United States in particular can 
be sure to keep arl eyê ûn technology 
transfer to the East, especially as the 
Soviet Union is the leading member of 


Comecon and in a position comparable 
only with what the.situation would be in 
the West if America were a member of 
ıhe European Comnıunity. 

What is more, Moscow tends to limit 
the leeway enjoyed by smaller member 
countries of Comecon, which is not to 
ihe European Community's liking; 
Brussels would gladly sirengthen their 
hand. 

That is why the Community has in- 
sisted tht future agreements betwecn 
the twu organisations must mot preju- 
dict cxiting Pilateral arrangements. 
Mention will alse need tu be made ul 
the status of Berlin. 

Ihe burupcan Communlly js ii Nu 
hurry; so that strengthens its hand in 
Geneva. Comecon must lay its cards on 
the table, We will then see whether Easl 
and West can get down lo bridge-huild- 
ing. 

Inge Proll 


{[Nürnberger Nachrichten, ifi Sepiemher 14Nh| 
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Comecon:and the European 
Community end silence 


Mîr Gorbachov, strong'on leadership, 
will doubtless have thought first and: 
foremost in terms of restoring order in 
the East Bloc. : 

„ Under his ailing predecessors the Eu- 

ropean members of Comecon had 
adopted too independent a’ policy of 
pursuing objectives of their own. Mr 
Gorbachov now clearly wants to tighten 
the reins and keep a closer check on 
smaller Comecon ‘countries’ ‘ties with 
the West. < 1 

Another factor that seems sure to 
have played a part in the Soviet policy 
change is the urgent need for econom- 
ic modernisation in the East Bloc in 
general and the Soviet Union in parti- 
cular. 

Comecon needs the European Com- 
nunily, especially in mechanical engi- 
neering and high lech. Eastern Europe's 
planned cconomies have been harely 
broached by the computer era. 

Even Hungary and the GDR, argu- 
ably the East Bloc's computer freaks, 
themselves feel they are 1Û to 15 yeurs 
behind the West, 

The Community has no objection to 
closer contacts, hut its rensons nrt pre- 
dominantly political rather than econ- 
omic in nature. 

More intensive ties be1wven the two 
paris of Europe could, the argument in 
Brussels runs, be a major step loward 
consolidation of peuce. 

The passihiliy is even morc ittriac- 
live when secu aginst the background 
of. superpower interest in intensifying 
disarmament negotiations. 

European Community institutions 
are, at the same time, well aware of the 
handicaps and difficulties that are likely 
to arise from closer cooperation. 

Cooperation stands to be hampered 


Asean countries to discuss 
forming customs union 


in general and the Philippines in parti- 
cular. : 

He feels a stronger Asean is a politi- 
cal counlerweight to Soviet expansion 
and to expansion by its clicnt-states in 
the Far Easl and the Pacific. 

Politically Asean has already made 
some headway; economically it 'has 
made little or none. Disparity between 
member-countries is simply too great. 

Indonesia is a huge country with a 
population of 170 million and naturally 
has interesls that differ from those of: 
demographic'and :geographical dwarfs 
such as Brurei or-Siigapore” ::’ . 

The.Philippines forfeited; much, of its! 
economic 'potentidl. ‘and political influ- 
ence in {he Marco§ era. '. ' ‘i. 

So how can an economic :commuhity 
function when the key isşüe for a coun- 
try such as the Philippines is national 
cohesion in a context of Communist and 
Muslim unresi?:: e 
„ On her first state visi which took her’ 
to Indonesia, Mrs Aquinc' seems to have 
met with li{ıle joy from President Suhar- 
O ra 8 nl 

He: may well feel, on the quiet; .the 
Philippines.ought firstto put its own 


Lay e! 


house in order before talking in terms:of 


hI ees 


home=sharingi ' - 
N 


{Manohelmor'Morgari;'4 Septemiber 1986] 


he six member-countries of Asean, 
the Association of South-East 
Asian Nations, all pursue capitalisı 
economic policies. : ا‎ 
So it would be only natural for them 
to agree on joint “framework condi- 
tions" enabling them to coordinate in- 
dustrial development and commercial 
dealings. . : 
There has been talk for some time of' 
setting up a South-East Asian Econom- 
ic Community along the lines of the Eu- 
ropean .Common Market (but ‘without. 
its drawbacks). wt ri. ied’. 
A.conference has been.called.to.dis- 
cuss the proposal.and is lobe held.next 
year İn.Minila, A: customs union will be: 
discussed, as will market-sharing tothe 
best advantage of all. . : rt 
.. Philippine President Corazoh' Aqui 
no stressed the call for greater ecconom- 
ic cooperation at a conference of .For- 
eign:Ministers in Manila’aad on.a tour 
of indönesia.and Singapore. i... 
She is Supported by Westcrn friends 
with observer status ıat; Asean, such'as 
the Uniled States, Canada, Japan, Aus- 
tralia; Now Zealand and, for: Western 
Europe, the president. of the. European 
Counell: “i. i i i ome o 
Bonn, it must be added, pliys a sub. 
stanilial rolê.in:Asean.. Foreign Minister 


. Gensther:is.a:keenı supporter-of Ascanlt 


reach decisions binding on meêmber- 
countries; they merely make --recormi- 
mendations to.member-governments. 

Individual member-countries alone 
enjoy full sovereignty and the authority 
to conclude trade .and cooperation 
agreements with each other and with 
third countries. 

In the European Community the po- 
sition is different. In 1973 responsibility 
for external trade was transferred from 
member-couniries to the Community. 

AlJII countries trading with the Euro- 
pean Community must now negotiate 
with the European Commission in Brus- 
sels — and with it only. : 

These legal nicelles, taken together 
with political tension between the two 
power blocs, have so far prevented 
cooperation beıwcen the two cconomic 
groupings, 

The European Community lıaš 
banked in the past on bilateral treaties. 
Agreements have, for instance, been 
reached on textiles and steel. 

Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania and Bulgaria all have bilateral 
trade arrangements with the European’ 
Community, and these ties are doubt- 

less a main rcason for Moscow's change 
of mind. 

Soviet lender Mikhail Gurbachov 
broke the silence last year in referring 1 
the possibility uf setting right mutually 
useful relations between Comecon and 
the European Communily. 
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alks between the .European.-Com« 
munity and its equivalent in the 
East.Bloc, Comecon (Council for Mutu- 
al Economic Cooperation) have begun 
again in Geneva after.after years of sil- 


They will initially aim at.drawing up 
an agenda and agreeing on exact topics. 

A modest start is to be made on the 
exchange 'of statistical material and 
agreement on norms and standards.. 

Comecon is aiming mainly at:cooper- 
ation in research and technology and on 
environmental issues, which have grown 
particularly urgent since Chernobyl and 
wilh atmospheric pollution in ’ general 
increasing. E E 

It is too early to say whether the two 
organisations will succeed in starting 
ney leaf in East-West ties... 

Comecon, founded in 1949, has yet 
to legally recognise the European Com- 
munity. ' 

The Soviet Union, as the undisputed 
leader of the group, sought in the 1950s 
10 torpedo: the development and inte- 
gration of the Common Market. 

Moscow didn’t want any bloc emerg- 
ing in Europe supported by America 
that might develop both military and 
economic importance. : 

Other Comecon menıber-countries 
are East Germany, Rumania, Hungary, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria. 
Non-European members are Vietnam, 
Cuba.and. Mongolia. 

The European' Community similarly 
refuses to grant Comecon international 
law recognition. Brussels feels Comec- 
on's structure is so different from the 
European Community's own that treat- 
ment on i hasis of equality is out of the 
questiun. 

Unlike European Community bodies, 
Comecon institutions are nat entitled to 


n mm e e mg a a n 
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says nothing about their Personal 
ries and problems. 

Most of them still live like'sneisi 
‘siders, says the report, Oa 
‘able problems with their houşin 

. tion, their school education And ji 
training; cultural tension in soje 
their inability to politienlly voice je 
interests. 0 ر ا‎ 

As a decrease in the share of Drei 
ers in the West German lion i 
unlikely: during the next 1 
Funcke calls upon . Political. decision. 
makers to take appropriate Steps lo in. 
prove the situation, . e 

. In her report she Hists a whole 
logue of.measures. which. could help ù 
this respect. e I A 
; Foreigners, for example, should 
granted the riglıt to ,stay in the Federal 
Republic after five to ejght Years, 

Other suggestions were-that the de- 

pendents of foreigners already. here 


non-German workers aud thelr fait, 
mer! 


ا 


should be allowed to join them, thatnat- 
uralisation .shöuld be made easier, 


forms of active political irokenem F 


improved, and special fel xen 1o 
young foreigners who, haye no\complele 
ed secondary education. 

. Without foreign workers, the report 
resumes, GNP in the Federal Repti 
of Germany would not be as high asili. 

lt is doubtful whether Liser 
Funcke's proposals will meet wil & 
overtly positive response. 

Unfortunately, the pursuit of 2 r 
ningful policy towards foreigners is ¥ 
an election campaign issue in this col 
3 Ekkehard Kol 

(General-Anzelger, Bonn, 17 Seplemberi¥"™ 
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Report says Gastarbeiter do 


BW MINORITY GROUPS 


6 


LE PPE 


Fin .workers ‘do not take jobs 
away from Gernıans, says the annu- 


Al report of. the Bonn parliamentary 


not take Germans’ jobs: 


not simply interchangeable, Many of 
these unemployed persons cannot be 
employed in fields such as structural 
and civil engineering, underground min- 
ing, foundry work, heavy industry, car 
assembly work or shift-work. : 

What is more, by the end of this cen- 
tury the number of German school-leay- 
ers will have probably dropped by half. 

Then there will be a much greater de- 
mand for trainees. 8 
` Furthermore, théré will be a shift in 
the age structure. 

Gorfe are the days when Turkish 
workers tranferred most of their' hard 
earned wages to their families in far-off 
Anatolia. 
` In the meantime'foreign families have 
by and large adopted the behiviğur pat- 
terns of German consumers, 

The 4.4 ınillion 'fofelgners who buy 
products in the Federal Republic con- 
iribute a great deal towards promoting 
employment and safeguarding'jobs. 

In the fields of leisure electronics and 
household‘ appliances ‘alone they spend 
about DM1bn each year. i 
. They also readily purchase furniture 
and cars, : - : 

‘The report ‘lists a number of other 
facls about foreigners: they often live in 
flats in old buildings where Germans 
would be unwilling to live, they pay 
roughly DM lObn each year in income 
tax, they pay between DMBbn and 
DM10bn. in the. forın of pension con- 
tributions, and they almost all have sav- 
ings deposits in German banks. 

This purely economic appraisal of 


ILO survey paints an anatomy 
of a self-employed Turk 


vices sector, even though the majo 

had no special qualification for workin 

this sector, -- 

® Business policy is geared towards 

behaviour of German consumers. 
The average share of German ¢ 

tomers of, these Turkish businesses *% 


, 34 per cent, and the correspondin 


share was 66 per cent in the caterin} 
trade, : 


® Turkish businéssmen try to cok" ; 


the pressure of German compelilors# 
extending their product range. o 
® As a rule: Turkish businesses 0 
work together, with other busine 
event: ough gthiis,ig regargafln pm" 
ple gs meaningful. . ' 
Mannhejin ,is ‘the’ exception, WP 
one in three, of thé Turkish wh 
stated that he worked together 


® Most of the Turkish business-OWne® 


ities, which in their opinion try t0 P" 
vent'the development and consolideti?" 
of their self-employed activities. ت‎ 
here's. ã trong prqpensily 1© 
ploy:foréigii trainêëš. 


erally qualifigd to trai: 
According 'to.the head of the Ce 
for.Turkish Studiés, Dr.Faruk Sen, 
employêd" Turks have. a consi 
ability to" learn aiid. are Very recep 
towards training Aid further training f 
forts, E 8و‎ 
`. (Handelsblatt, Dlsseldorf, 9 September 


„other foreign businesses. - 


, havê problems with the German at 


.. ,! The Turkish proprietors are not 8” 


Gelsenkirchen, Herne, Bochum, Mann- 
heim and Heidelberg. - : 

At the time the survey was conducted 
these businesses employed 746 employ- 
ees, 

Apart fron trade and catering the 
selfemployed Turks are involved in 
wide range of business activities, e.g. 
photographic studios, private detective 
agencies, security organisations and 
video cassette producers. 

The businesses surveyed had on aver- 
age created 3.5 jobs. 

The average annual turnover of 50 

selected businesses was DM781,440 
and the average volume of investments 
per business amounted to DM1 73,875. 
„ Turks who “become their own boss” 
o not seek prior business consultation 
As often as Germans do, even though 
they urgently need such advice to en- 
sure their livelihood in the long run. 

The survey also came up with the fol- 
lowing findings: 
® The setting up of a business and self- 
employment have a strong influence on 
whether a foreigner wishes to stay in the 
Federal Republic or not, - 
`: The desire to stay is linkéd with the 
future success of self-employment. 

51 per cent of the persons surveyed 
had been in the Federal Republic for 
over fifteen years; 39 per cent had been 
Tunning their own business for over five 
years. 
® The overwhelming majority. of re- 
Spondents were employed in the ser _ 


lem has “frightened and irritated” those 
foreign workers who have nothing to do 
witlı ıthis. the asylum issue, says Frau 
Funeke.. ' : 

Many of them are asking themselves 
whether they,.too, are undesired aliens, 
From a macroeconomic point of view 
quite the oppasite is true. RE 

Frau Funcke says foreign workers are 
indispensable on the German labour 
market.  . و‎ 

, She tries to do away, with an appar- 
ently ineradicable prejudice which often 
circulates among young and jobless 
Germans with radical right-wing tend- 
encies — that foreigners fake away jobs 
from Germans, 
` Wrong, she says. She refers to thie 
structure of unemployment in the Fed- 
eral Republic, where over half the job- 
less arc women, n quarter over 40, and a 
further qıiarler have ltealth problems, tû 
underline the fact that employees are 


for. Aliens, Liselotte 


Commissioner 
Funcke, . 


. Her report says that about ٠1.6 million 
foreign workers help boost: GNP by 
paying taxes, rents and social security or 
peasion scheme ..contrîbutions,. They 
have bank accounts in German banks 


and buy German products, 8 


The report, designed to lake .some of 
the heat out of an emotional subject, pres- 
ents facts and figures which clash with 
same comman prejudices lowards foreign- 
ers ~— particularly now with the heated dis- 
cussion over whether so many asylum ap> 


plicants should be allowed to stay. 


With this atmosphere, one thing stat- 
cd in the report would sound to’ some 
people almast heretical: according to 
the European Cammission, - foreign 
workers might:-have to. be. recruited 
again in Europe because of stagnating 
or declining population figures.. It said 
the migrans would have to come from 


further afield this.time. 


Does this mean that onc (lay-a goy 
urnmenl recruitment bonus may be paicl 
to asylum. seekers because there aren'l 
enuugh German workers to do the jobs? 

The discussion orn the asylum prob- 


. No evidence to support the 


send-them-home brigade 


` A very watchful eye must be kept in 
future on the groups which voice them. 
Not because, as the report SUggCStS, 
forelgners are "useful" fellow human be- 
ings, but simply because they are human 
beings and it is everyone's duty lo re- 
spect another person’s dignity. : 
Duris Buthke 
(Brenıer Nachrichten, |7 September 198) 


Mz self-employed Turks in the 
Federal Republic of Germany are 


tradesmen (roughly 42 %) or in the ca- 
tering business (19 %). 

This is one of the results of a survey 
conducted on behalf of the Internation- 
al Labour Organisation by the Centre 
for Turkish Studies in Bonn, 

The Centre is a scientific institution 
funded by the Stifterverband für die 
Deutsche Wissenschaft and the Freud- 
enberg Foundation, 1 
The foundation has set itself the ob- 
jective of providing West Germans with 
more information on economic, social 
and Cultural life in Turkey and thus 
helping to improve German-Turkish 
relations via cooperation to overcome 
common problems. ` 


According .to estimates rou hl 
22,000 Turks have set up their own bi 
Inesses in.the Federal Réepyblic of Ger 
many. . ر‎ 

By doing ‘so they created abou 
60,000 new jobs, a E 0 

The Survey by the Centre for Turkish 
Studies covered 315 Turkish proprie- 
tors of businesses in the cities of Dort- 
mund, . Essen, Duisburg, . Düsseldorf, 


military threat posed by tie’ East, due 


, mainly to qualitative improvements in 


the offensive’ capacity of East Bloc 

armed forces, 3 
Teghnical means of Operational coin- 
mand were, for instanced; being im- 
Proved so as to make Warsaw Pact forces 
more mobile on the ground and in the air 
. to improve their ability to stage a 

ightning attack, Rildiger Monlac 
' + (Dile Welt, Bonn, 18 September 1986) 


Te annual repurt. by the Bonn Com- 

missioner for Aliens, Liselotle 
Funcke, has nothing lo support the ar- 
guments of those who want forcigners to 
return home. 

Her.report has made it clear that the 
migrant Gustarbetfer (gucst workers) do 
UU tke juhs uway Irem Germans ind 
that the Federal Republic of Germany 
needs these often reluctantly tolerated 
fellow cilizens 1o ensure ils prosperity. 

Without foreign workers whole 
branches of industry would find it diffi- 
cult to survive, since no German is will- 
ing to accept a job there, 

The jobs either involve strenaous 
manual labour, are too dangerous or too 
dirty. 

lt almost borders on the macabre to 
explain why foreigners are “useful” for 
West German socicly, 

.Although Liselotle Funcke's reporl 
may help adjust the distorted image of 
foreigners in tke Federal Repubkic it 
will nol noticeably objectify the alar- 
mingly emotionalised discussion on for- 
elgners. 

Groups sich as the citizens initiative 
which calls for a ban on the entry of 
more foreigners are nol interested in a 
tational appraisal’ of the problem aid 
arc ‘unlikely to respond {o the argu- 
mentş forwarded in Frau Funcke's re- 
port, : ا‎ 

The strength of these groups is drawn 
from the mobilisation of unconscious 
emotions, emolions which are alarmirig- 
ly reminiscenl of the Populat sentiment 
anceinvoked in Germany. * . 


It is a crime to fan the-flames of such 
emotions, ا ج‎ 


Continued from page 6 


ertce were Nalo C-in-C General Ber- 
nur Rogers and' Bundeswehr’ inspec- 
tor‘general Wolfgang Allenburg. ٤ 

General Rogers rejccied calls for a 
defensive approach to Nato's role. : 

That, he said, would make the West 
linble to polilical'blackmail in view of 
the massive conventional threat posed 
by Warsaw Pact forces, 

General Altenburg noted the growing 
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The latest figures may not indicate’ a 
general turn for the worse in road safe- 
ty, but higher speed and aggression 
show there is no ground for compla- 
cently doing nothing. 

In lhe best year for decades, 1985, 
there were still 8,400 road deaths: 
8,400 too many! 

Major advances in road safety have 
now been completed. They include 
speed limits, new autobahns, safety 
belıs, improvements tn - design safety 
and a speedier ambulance service. 

So only minor improvements remain 
to be made. The Federal government 
has dlîcady décided ori or announced its 
imMention of introducing sevcral. 

They include staggered age-limils for 
varlous categories of motorcycle, com- 
pulsory helmets for mopêd-uscrs and 
new driving licences on probation 
(starting this November). 

If motorists revért to common sense, 
the number ‘of accident victims will 
probably decline markedly hefore long. 

That will leave a minority of lncorri- 
gible spcedsters und aggressive motor- 
ists who necdnt he surprised if the 
speurl limit debute is reslmeêd onc lay. 

‘This time environntenlal consider- 
aions will nor prevail; tle emplrasis will 
be on ruud safety. ا‎ 


Ingmar Keller 
fKilner Sitih-Aneciger, 
Cologne, i Stpeniber LYNA}) 


TRAFFIC 


The ups and downs of road-accident 
statistics: are drivers better? 


Besides, a mild winter was followed 
by a moderate spring that in its turn was 
followed by a superb early summer — 
with’ consequences that could hardly 
surprise accident researchers, . : 

Motorists drove more and, not need- 
ing to economise on fuel, faster..And 
not only motorists were out in force. 

So were cyclists, motorcyclists and 
moped-users — all. particularly acci- 
dent-prone road-users. 

The more mileage is driven and the 
faster motorists drive, the more acci- 
dents occur and the more serious they 
tend to be. ا‎ 

Aggression . increased on . German 
roads tuo. ûs indicated by'a striking in- 
crease in the number of accidents due to 
matorists nut: keeping their distance 
from the vehicle ahcad and to fuilure to 
observe right-of way. : € وه‎ 

This aggression was promptly reflect- 
ed in accident-figures even though only 
a minority of road-users may still feel 
driving licence eniles them lo lel uff 
stcam at the whecl. 


were published and the’ government de- 
cided not to introduce a speed limit; ` ° 

The discipline imposed by the threat 
promptly went by the board: Motorists are 
now driving faster. Relief at the demise of 
speed ‘limit plans may’ ‘havê prompted 
marly drivers tO step on the' gas.’ : - ° 

The consequences'were not immedi- 
ately apparent, Accidents increased 
dramatically, by about 40 per cent, in 
January. But. an obvious explanation 
could well have been the weather. 

In January 1985 roads were ice- 
bound. Motorists: drove more slowly 
(and avoided driving at-all whenever 
pussihble), with fewer’ and less serious 
accidents as a result.’ 

In the first month of tis ycar speeds 
picked up, and with them the numbertof 
rund deaths. IE ا‎ 

The figure continued to increase, 
trend arguably atributable to explan= 
ations other than the weather. 8 

First and foremost, prices Of motor 
fuel plummeted. Eiırly this summer the 
price fell below a mark per litre. 


Wild animal danger in autumn 
and the mating month of May 


{SUmph). When roud signs indice Ani- 
mals Crossing, he prepared lo step un Ihe 
bikes, Keep your distance frum 1h Metr- 
side verge and look in your recur mirror he- 
fore emergency hraking. 

Emergency braking can su vusily 
cause a serious pile-up, Linde says. 

Neither organisation is impressed by 
dog whistles and other devices Lhal enıit 
high-frequency notes inaudihlc to the hu- 
man ear. First, animals may be confused 
and hehave unpredictably, Second, na-onc 
knows for sure what effect suund at these 
frequencies has on humans, 

Roiud planners can also take effective 
açcident prevention precautions. Roads 
ought not to border on the forest; that 
cuts off the animals in the woucls, where 
they sleep. from the meadows, where 
they graze (and vice-versa). 

Fences have proved most cffeclivê 
too, especially electric fences. But they 
have orie grave drawback, as shown on 
test routes, The batteries are papular 
with thieves, Peter Schmalz 

{Die Welt. Hann, 17 September LYH) 
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Trying tu avoid the animal is the 
wary pussible reaction a motorist Cil 
ike, expets ugrev, Surveys have shown 
accidents: ‘to be partiêularly serious 
when cars skid as a result, 

What, then, is he to do if a rabbit is in 
his way? ADAC's Frunz Stadler says 
the unly option in this emergency is to 
dIrive on regardless. 

The result will still be a nasty dent in 
the car body. A rabbit lıittinğ a car al a 
speed of 1DÛkph dues so with an inıpact 
equivalent to u weight of 1 25kg. 

Yet the damage is still minor in com- 
parison with the risk of colliding with 
another vehicle in the attempt lo avoid 
hitting the animal... e 

ADAC and ihe huntsmen have com- 
piled 10 hints to autumn motorists 1o pre- 
vent the problem from arising in the first 
place. : 

One is to slow down on roads ir 
wooded country, especially at dusk. AD- 
AC's Rüdiger Linde says most accidents 
with animals can be handled when the ve- 
hicle is not travelling at more than SOkph 
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Migs face dungerous wecks 
ahead, accurding to accident sta- 
tistics by ADAC. the Munich-based 
motoring club. 

In October and November there is û 
regular, drastic increûse in rad acvi- 
dents involving deer, rabbits aml other 
unimals. 

In these two months. aud in 1Me Mit 
inğ month: of Maj, twice aš many such 
accidents are reported as in the remiain= 
ing ıine months of the year, 

“We can only urgently advise motor- 
ists to take Animals Crossing road signs 
seriously,in the weeks ahead,” says AD- 
AC president Franz Stadler. 

He and Gerhard Fraıik, president.of 
the German Hunting Association, made 
this point in a joint appeal issued in Mu- 
nich... . 

Annual damage caused by traffic ac- 
cidents involving animals is substantial. 
Last year's statistics listed 20 people 
killed and 1.500 injured —. not to men- 
tion 200.000 animals killed and damage 
estimated at DM 180m. 

Traffic experts feel sure the true fi- 
gure is higher, About 1,000 motorisls a 
year die when their cars crash.into trees. 
Some are likely to have trled to avoid an 


animal crossing the road and to have 


skidded and crashed. 


Nan ٤ 
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oad accidents declined sharply last 
Rear when just over 8.400 people 
died, fewer than any year since: 1953 
and nearly 2.000 fewer than ih 1984. 

‘So, have. German drivers got better? 
Are they driving with’ more common 
sense? The answer is not absqlutely clear. 
` In the first six months’ qf this year 
4,019 people died on German roads — 
nearly 10 per cent more than in the first 
half of lastyear.. : 

A further 203,479 were injured. That 
10o was:an increase — of nearly eight 
percent. . ۰ 

‘The reasons for this sad development 
cannat be pinpointed.down to the smal- 
lest detail, .hut all traffic experts are 


hgreed in one réspêct, This setback need 
not mark 1he end of accident statistics 
thar have -šteadily ‘improved for: nearly 
20 years." : e 

It scems more reasonable to assume 
that this year's figures will remain a sad 
exception to lhe rule — just'as 1985 was 
an encouraging exception in producing 
hetter-than-average statistics. 

Two miin factors combined to make 
1985 a record year for road safety. 
Belts were ane, the 100kph speed limit 
debate the other. 1 

Fines were intralucvd fer not "belt- 


ing up” from summer 1984, whereupon 


over YU per cent of German matarists 
suddenly started using their safety belts. 

Previously only about six motorists in 
1U took the trouble. 

And when the tree death debate trig- 
gered a public dispute over a 1UÛkph 
speed limit, there being no gencral 
speed limit on German autobahns, that 
too definitely affected motorists’ behav- 
iour. : 

Accident rescarch experts have no 
doubt whatever that ‘the speed limit 
threal-made them drive with grenter dis- 
cipline and, above all, more slowly: 

But this phase was over by the year's 
end. Belting up had no further effect oh 
accident figures. With 95 per cent of 
motorists fastening their :safety bells, 
further improvements were ruledout, ' 

The public debate .onr atmospheric 


Pollution and’ a possible’ speed limit 


Soon ‘subsided ‘önce - survey findings 
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mission, which was not covered 
zle: ا‎ BY Ker 

In 1985 Demag, Rexroth and 
have made a much greater contribution 
gfoup turnover than the piping sector 

These three subsidiaries managed a, 
sagregate oe of DM6. 2bn; where 
the piping business. “onl "" ‘accolnled 
DM4.7bn. - ا ا‎ 

The piping sector only had a: 27 
cent share of the group's gross tumover of 
DM21.1bn and accounted for. just under 
30 per cent of total employees, . 

‘Admittedly, this does not inelude. the 
pipe production figure of the groups Bra. 
zilian subsidiary, where other marke eon. 
ditions apply anyway. 1 

Today, Mannesmann is more a mechan. 
ical and plant engineering and ‘construe. 
tion group than a pipes group, 

. Despite the sharp drop in earnings fiom 
the piping şector, therefore, managing di 
rector Werncr Dieter sill confidently pre- 
dicted that-1986 would be a :satisfactory 
year, albeit not so good as 1985, ... -. 

‘The-assumption is, he added; that “there 
is no substantial Change in the genernl sett- 
ing of our operations and ‘that the pipe 
production.plants effect the planned econ- 
omising measures fast enough," .. 

in the meantime, however, there are 
doubts about this, as it. is: not certain 
whether the envisaged. reduction of.per- 
sonnel willbe accepted as “socially com 
patible”. . 

The stumbling-block is an labour law 
amendment which stipulates that firms tar 
be :asked for money if their workèrs ar 
made reduhdant or obliged to accept carly 
retirement... ۰: . - 

Whereas it used to be taken for grant 
ed that the unemployınent insuranc 
scheme would pay unemployment mo’ 
ney up until the age of sixty for someone 
who retired at the age of 59 and that the 
pension insurance scheme wuuld the 
piy the subsequent pensiun maney te 
insurers now ask compiunies to reim’ 
byrse these payments. 

In Mannesmann's case this would mean 
an additional DM 100,000 per person sı! 
into early retirement, 

The Labour Promotion Law, howeter. 
also provides for exceptions to the rel 
bursement obligation and the management 
at Mannesmann is confident that iı will 
able to qualify. 

If not, this would have serious conse 
quences fûr Mannesthani's personnel por 
icy, since it would then have to dismis 
younger workers instead of those il 
tended sendinig into early retiremen. 
` At the moment.there is talk of a poss 
ble 3,000 redundancies. 2 

Although there are as yet no definitive 
` Continued ori page 12 
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Not much Ilght ãt the and of these pipes. 
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Mannesmann: pipelines full 
of diversification 


these shares without the head of Thyssen, 
Hans-Günther Sohl, who was chairman of 
the Demag supervisory board, even notic- 
: ا‎ 

Dining. however, did not bring: the 

Mannesmann group the same success as 
Rexroth, . 

Demag was one of the really big names 
in the iron/steel works and rolling mill bu- 
siness, which steadily declined after the 
urisis in the steel industry set iı in 1974, . 

nesmann had a lot of clearing up to do 
at Demag, which’ is now known as Man- 
nesmann Demag. . : 

Since the takeover the number.of em- 
ployces was reduced from 23,200 to 
18,800 by the end of 1985. Turnover, ad- 
mittedly, increasecl from DM1.8bn to 
DM3.2bn. E : 

` Nevertheless, Dieter rated the perform- 

ance of the Demag subsidiary as no more 
than satisfactory in 1985. This at least is 
better thah the 1985 result in pipes. 

' Ittook some time before the next acqui- 
sition was made. in 1981 Mannesmann 
bought up the Frankfurt-based Hartmann 
& Braun AG, a company operating in the 
field of measurement and control tech- 
niques. - : : 

` Although this company’s turnover. was 
only DM8UNm in 14985 it provided an 
above-average source of profits. 

Mannesmann could have taken over 
this firm much earlier, but at that time it 
subscribed to tlie principle only to buy up 
companies which fit in with Maınes- 
mann's overall programme and in fields 
Manncsrtinn knows sumelhing about, 

All this applied in the case of Hartmanıı 
& Braun and the measurement .and con- 
trol techniques were a welcome addition 
lo the mechanical engineering operations 
of Demag and Rexroth, 

Another Mannesmann principle was to 
take over the "industrial management” of 
their subsidiaries, which is virtually impos- 
sible without a shareholding majority. 

lt broke with this tradition in 1981/82 
when offered the chance of acquiring n fif- 
ty per cent share of the Kienzle Apparat 
GmbH. ا‎ : 

Kienzle specialised in data technology. 
whiclı was clearly not a fanıiliar line of bu- 
siness for Mannesmann. 

Competing firms gloated when, soon af- 
ter the Mannesmann acquisition, Kienzle 


obved into the red, It looked ns if a similar ; 


disaster to the move > 
by Volkswagen into j 
Triumph-Adler was 
about to take place. 
Mannesmann, how- 
ever, soon came to 
tefms:with the situa- 
tion and Kienzle 
now has: a turnover 
of over: DM1.3bn: 
The Mannesmann’ 
group was now rep- 
resented in the data | 
technology brançh, 
which was already 
on: the group's 
“shopping-list” in - 
1977. Mannesmann 
then acquired 
roüghly forty per 
ceni of the ANT 
Nachrichtenteclınik 


AEG sellout. This 
helpecl Mannes- 
mann move into the 
field of data. trans- 


. GmbH during the 


. Every. ton «the. piping business loses, 
therefore, las direct effects on employ- 
ment at the steel works, . : 

Whereas the plant in Mühlheim which 
produces big pipes ‘has managed to keep 
job reduction: to a minimum due to a low 
debt service and low share of labour'costs 
in total cosls the overall financial losses 
are worsened by the situation at the steel 
works, ا چ‎ 

Rumours are circulating that Mannes- 
mann is considering selling off its piping 
business cheaply to Thyssen. 
` So far these rumours: havê been’ catc- 
gorically denied. . ... . . - . 

No-one denies, however, that Mannes- 
nıann is looking. for its. surplus quantities 
uf steel and that it has made the corre- 
sponding offors (witli.very little success so 
far) to other.companics iri the Ruhr area, . 

As Maniucsmann has drawn up a con” 
1ract. with Thyssen nut to move Into the. 

general stcel sector the company will have’ 
to restrict its efforts to steel products 
ueeded to.produce pipes. . e 

Any other strategy would make little 
sense, since Thyssen would then have.to' 
prolect its markets against competition in 
the general steel sector from Mannesmann 
and vice versa in the piping.sector, 

Both companies secın satisfied wilh a 

division of labour. 0 

` Although they have had to close down 
some uf the firms acquired froın forner 
competitors the “inherited” clientele has 
allowed ıhem to consolidate their posi- 
tions on respective markets. SE, 

Manncsmmn in particukır has benefit- 

edl from the agreement with Thyssen. 

Whereas the situation in the steel indus- 

try took a turn for the worse in 1974 tlie 
boon: in the piping sector continued up 
until 1982, 

` The revenue from this line of business 
has speeded up a process of restructuring 
within the Mannesmann group. 

lt looks as if Mannesmann didn't like 

the idea of relying on just one product. 

Franz-Josef Weisweiler, who Look over 


‘from Egon Overbeck as managing director 


in 1983, emphasised that the piping indus- 
try can be in very good shape one day and 
in extremely poor shape the next. 

The’ Mannesmann head office in 
Düsseldorf has tried 1o make sure that the 
ups and downs of this one market doesn't 
shake the foundation of the whole group.’ - 

. Overbeck already. acquired a share 
holding in the firm Rexroth GmbH, one of 
the leading intemational manufacturers of 
hydraulic systems, in 1968, Le. before the 
division of labour with Thyssen, : 

This was an opportunity for Mannes- 
mann to see how it fated in activities ina 
totally different line of business. 

Mannesmann: passed the «test and Rex- 
röth, which proved a-real “windfall” for the 
group, was taken over lock, stock and bar- 
rel by Mannesmann in 1975, - 

Since then hardly . press conference. 
was held without questions ‘being. asked 
about new or planned acquisitions. 

The intention to buy shareholdings was: 
always confirmed, but specific details were 
only announced after the deals had. been 
clinched, .. +: E ٠ 

«The second object of diversificallan was 
the mechaniéal. and - plant engineering 
company Demag AG af Duisburg in 1973, 

`.Manriesmann had bought up a majorily 
of shares in this company behind ihe 
scenes on the stock market. 

Many insiders wore amused at the fact 
that Overbeck had more or less purchased 


‘j hundred years ago the brothers Miax 

and. Rainhard Mannesmann invented 
the seamless steel tube: they could hardly 
have realised the colossal technological 
impact his would have. 

Using two steam engines for power, 
they set the first-ever rolling mill line in 
motion and laid the foundation for the 
compony which is still called Mannes- 
mann. ا‎ : 

The brothers ceased all connections 
with the firm shortly afterwards, but Man- 
nesmanrt is. still a synonym for.steel pipes 
andtubes, . ,. „.. N 2 

Nowndays. the pipes business is con- 
tracting and Mannesmann has been mak- 
ing strong efforts to diversify since 1968. 

Just how much pipes are decreasing in 
impartarıce can be seen from the fact that 
intially, they declined as a proportion of 
business duc to acquisitions, Now they are 
declining in absolute terms... 

The mast obvious indication of this 
ırend is the reduction in the number of 
ùmployees in Iron, steel, and piping. 

By the end of 1987 he workforce will 
laye heen cut’ by 6,5U0: 3,000 have al- 
ready efi or ure bout to, 

Employees feel the job culs are con- 
nected with the arrivıl of a new mannging 
dircetêr. ‘This - is undecstanilable bul 
wrollg. e Ê 

Since the previous' managing director, 
Franz-Josef Weisweilcr; diced suddenly in 
July last year, the new man at the top has 

heen Werner Dieter, previously the head: 
of the Mannesmann subsicliary Rexroth. < 

Although Dieter is familiar with the 
problems facing coalmining areas and the 
coal and steel indusiries, many fcel that he 
intends lo cold-bloodedly phase out Man- 
nesmann'’s involvement in the piping busî- 
HESS, ` E ب‎ 

This isn't tru, Dieters policy..was 
already plauned when Weisweiler was 
managing director, 1 

The dlourmy prospects on the piping 
nkırket and the fact that Manyıesmann is in 


DIEESZEIT 


the red in this field have merely speeded 
things up. ا‎ 

During the general meeting of company 
slıareholders in. July Dieter complained 
that substantial losses would occur in 
1986 if nothing is done tn safeguard the 
remaining jobs amd the fulure of the group. 

He said the reasons for the losses in the 
once-flourishing piping business were 
structural changes, the decrease in certain 
uses of pipes, the growing use of subsli- 
utes for stecl piping, and lower oil prices. 

The slump in the price of oil means that 
oil and gas exploration activities are Stag- 
nating. : 

This hits Mannesmann hard, since cus- 
tomers which "in lhe broadest‘sense oper- 
ate.on the cnergy market" accounl for six- 
ty per cent of lhe group's turnover, 

Gone are the days when major new or- 
ders fram the Soviet Union alone ensured 
full-capncity production at the piping pro- 
duction plant in Mühlheim and wheu al- 
most any price was paid for the. pipelines 
uceded for oil fields. 

The market has become weaker and the. 
cumpetitors stronger, - 

The big pipes able lo stand Siberian 
temperatures are now also being supplicd 
hy Japan and Italy. + 

‘The close links between Mlannesmanın's 
iron and sicel works and ils piping plaints: 
ntıkes 1his setbuck all the more difficult lû 

stomach. RE 

Sinee Mannesmann took over Thyssen’s 
piping business iı 1970 and for outlets for 
its part moved out of the general steelnıak- 
ing business Miarmesmann's steel works 
uxclusively supplies tlie piping plants, 
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with the financial .cohstraints to which 
they otherwise make such ready refer- 
ence. . 

The panel’ proposed a. large-scale 
plan thal could only hope to be of morc 
than local importance if more than a 
minimuni'of funds was invested in it. 

In Hamburg, they said, Europe lad a 
unique opportunity of presenting to a 
wider public the living conditions: of 
working people in the process of histor- 
ic change. 3 

If the opportunity is to be taken up 
lhe annual capital inveslment and wage 
bill is bound {o amount to several milli- 
on marks, . 

In keeping with the latest views on 
running museums the working world is 
to be presentêd in its full variety and not 
just in black and white, as an opportun- 
ity of giving positive meaning to life and 
not just a talc of attrition, exhaustion 
and woe. 

The aim is not to present clean ma- 
chines brightly polished'and aesthetical- 

ly arranged. The emphasis is to be on 
the people who worked at them, often i in 
difficult conditions, 

Another focal point will be the nexus 
of urbanisation, industrtalisntion and 
environmental pollu 5 

‘The museum is thus to serve as ù place 
for eritical considerniun of past, present 
and future, It would unquestionably help 
wı heighten general awareness of the dluc= 
isive influence of industry on civilisation 


today. ' ‘Jens Flemming 
x SonMugsblnl, 


(Deutsches Agen 
amine 7 Semember HONG 
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"The ا‎ ethic, thé workplace, and 


tangible encounters with. history 


1982, collecting, preparing and presenl- 
ing objects, tools and machinery. 

Yet despite nearly a decade of debate 
the Hamburg museum has still to prog- 
ress much further than preliminary con- 
siderations. 

Ini the city's arts scene lhe project has 
failed so far to gain a genuine foothold, 
parlly because the politicians responsi- 
ble have postponed clear rulings on fu- 
ture outlihês, the'extent and eventhe lo- 
cation of the museum, 

If the latest announcements are to be 
believed, this state of affairs will soon 
change. The forthcoming state .assembly 
alections seem t0 have galvanised the 
authorities into action. 

‘The Senate sel up a puncl of experts 
last Navemher, They drew up a compre- 
hensive report in an unusually short 
ime 

7 ‘findings were published in 
April, and within wecks the ruling So- 
cial Democrats announced that action 
was finally to he taken, ` 

ln their election nanifesto they plan 
10 extend the range uf Hamhurgs nU- 
seums and press ahead with the Mu- 
seum of Labour as û priority pruject, 

They fail to reconcile this objective 


Krupp house: Hansel and Gretel 
beneath the decaying masonry 


hilltop villa overlooking the’ Ruhr in 
1868 us a home with facilities for living. 
for guests, for conferences and for festi- 
vilies. 

The Krupp's fourth family home wis 
completed in 1873. 

Guests at Villa Flügel have included 
the Kaiser and his retinue. Hitler and 
Mussolini met there. And Engelbert 
Humperdinck composed his fairy-tale 
opera Hansel and Gretel during a 10- 
month stay. 

` It was the family home until [945 and 

redesigned by four generations. l1 has 
been an arts centre and museum since 
1953. Exhibilions have been seen by 
over five million visitors. 

Fried. Krupp GnıbH gives the pre- 
mises a full facelift every 15 to 20 years, 
yet despite various large-scale repairs 
and atteınpts to salvage the masonry 
pollution has had an increasingly Hing 
effect. : 

Alfred Krupp had insisted on the ex 
terior being smooth to ensure that drops 
of water could not gather anywhere, 
freeze and.trigger the process of decay. 

ı Visitors .to. the Dresden Baroque ex- 
hibition, which isnot tp end until Novem: 
ber, will not notice much of the. work. 

Sandstone blocks .up to 1.20. .metreş 
‘long and 80cm tali and from Chantilly; 
near. Paris, wherc the. original stone 
"came from, are, being SAWN. hammered 
and chisellcd at aımason's, warkshap.i in 
. nearby Mülhelm,, , . م‎ 

i. Aboyt, 20: 0 „gent of the “masonry 

(and up 19 halfin plaçgs) 1s so. badly, da- 
Ee tha it.needs replacing. i 
h balcony has been demi!’ 
a replaced, bécnpse i fh 


ps 1 
leonj’s rk floor a 


i0 
And’ E by rëplicas using 
„inal Ital{an material. ا‎ 


illa Hûgel, thé Essen muscumn and 

former home uf the Krupp dynasty, 
is so badly damaged by atmospheric 
pollution that a fifth of the masonry is 
being replaced. 

Repair work hus been going un for 
five years. One halcony has been denıol- 
ished because it was structurally un- 
sound. 

Damage to the building, which is 
more than 100 years old, was much 
worse than originally thought and the 
cosl of repair İs likely to be five million 
marks, double the original estimate. 

The villa is a hallmark of the gran- 
cleur to which a 19th century industrial- 
ist and one of Germany's leading busi- 
ness dynasties aspired. : 

‘Alfred Krupp:planned his 200-room 


e  (Pioto: Krupp) 


1 Vita HAgel: 1t 1 now: an e entre and ımu- 


ther is an educalion, a tangible encoun- 
ter with history. 

Many museums are now working, on 
concepts, of tbiş kind and ca{ering for 
interest in, the ‘workirig. World, of, our 
forefathers, Some are still at thé draw- 
ing-board stage; others have made fur- 
ther progress. 

Nuremberg, for instance, has its In- 
dustrial Culture Centre, which traces 
links between industrialisation; ways of 
life and everyday culture. 

The Land gavernment of Bade 
Wiürttemberg ‘is generously subsidising 
the Museum of Technology ind Labour 
in Mannheim, a counterpart Ww the 
Deutsches Museum in Munich, 

The Deutsches Museum concentrates 
more on technology und Iecchnological 
developments than on work and work 
ing conditions, of course. 

In Berlin a Museum of Transport andl 
Technology is in the making, while u 
decentralised Westphalian Industry 
Museum is being set up hy the Westfalr- 
en-Lippe regional authority. 

lı aims u preserving disused Ruhr 
mines and factories as historic nonu- 
ments with lhe corresponding emphasis 
on work ûs hinory, 

ıs lYierebhough=these yvarıouws. praJecls 
may In detail, what they have İn com- 
mon is that they aren't geared to politics 
in the large or to the history of the na- 
tionrstate. 

Limited to the region in which they 
are based, they testify to the social and 
economic change man and his environ- 
ment have undergone at the various 
stages of the industrial revolution (and 
continues to undergo). 

The latest venture of this kind is the 
Museum der Arbeit (Museum of La- 
bour) in Hamburg, a 1986 arts a 
winner. 

It was šet up on the initiative of trade 
unions, historians and committed mem- 
bers of the general public. A small staff 
has worked on a shoestring budget since 


` Hitler en Mussalin! 
RUM... 7 f o" 


` (Rhelnische Post, . 
:' Diişneldorf;.1 3.Seplember.1986) ° 


ndustrial socikties irë'work-orièntai- 
Tia 'in thdt work enjoys Very high. Stn- 
thei. Mèni's and women’s Social 
staiding 'and ‘$êlf-esteem are based ù 
the value of arid iniportance attached ih 
‘the Work they do. ‘' "' ' 

Professional’ ‘aid ‘personul ‘identities 
are ingepatably interwoven. Employ” 
ment serves 1O fulfil material needs yet 
alto’ has a much wider role, in many 
cises being idealised anid elevated to the 
‘sphere ‘ofa moral purpose in life. 
ince ‘the mid-19th century; if not 
‘arlier, ' work hak nû longer been felt 
fitst and foréemost to be a tiresûme 
burden and a stigma attached to İhe sin- 
dér expelled from paradise; jf is seen as 
a groundwork of civilisation, progrêss 
and national wealth. 

. Xot.we deal with this heritage, {he 
forms i1 has taken in the past and their 
present legacy, in a careless,. negligent 
Mautner. 

Factories a workshops that have 
ceased to play an active role survive for 
+ while, if that is the word, as ruins be- 
fore beinğ demolished and replaced. 


` Ruining risks 


ıIn an age of technological change at 
ûn unprécederiled „pace we run a striuus 
risk of losing our sense of historic cun-= 
linuily andl of work’s historic dimension. 

Wnarking pvople. their lives andl 
achievements; the wealth of ekpeffefiet 
they gained and the traditions (hey em- 
hodied threaten to vanish into oblivion, 

We stand to forfeit a substantial part 
of our own heritage and civilisation in 
the process, 

A wider concept of culture is needed 
if this t(rend'is to be couiıterncted: a Coni- 
cept descending from the exalted 
heights of art and.literature to the plains 
and lowlands of everyday life. 

Culture in this wider ‘sense includes 
more than just Goethe and Heine, more 
ihan çhurches and castles, and not just 
the statues of statesmen and generals. 

It includes railway stations, urban in- 
frastructure,, homes and school build- 
ings, fashion and advertising; not. just 
lhe traditional. concept. of aesthetic 
beauty but everyday customs and habits 
ofthe mass, no matter how, trivial. 

Historians, ‘çthnologists: an museum 
edueitionalists diştovered this; ex- 
tended sphere. o culture” years ago ٤ ‘and 

have paid it' attention ‘to some, effect. 
Their books and exhibitions meet with a 
growing, 


The’ EE lek! ‘of dur ‘thithe ef 8 and 7 


grandmothers exertisê a strange "and 
Browing ‘fascination. Reconstructing 


ج چ ڪج 
Çontinued from page, 10 1‏ ' 


thusiastic about the idea and willingly 
Agreed. .,: wl ° 

Although Grabbe felt happy in. this 
city itıwas no more-than the last ioe 
ering ofhope.and courage. .. 

‘The. compromises !accepted ‘bY Im- 
. mermann and. rejetted by,.Grabbe: fl- 
nally led to .anı open quarrel and..to 


e 8 felurn: tO ıDefmold in May : 


Ralpk Fluischhauer: 0 


لا . 


lr e : 


' Continued.on page11: E 
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Chrlstlan Dletrlah Grabbe  .:: found 


his Waterloo. ‘(Phioto: Intorpress) 


die Hundert Tage (Napoleon or th 
Hundred Days), which was written ata 
stage when Grabbe paid no attentia 
whatsoever to whether his plays could 
be performed on stage or nol, 

The play is marked by epic depth and 
alienation effects, which were already 
discernible in his earlier. works and ıak- 
en up much later by Büchner and 
Brecht, battle scenes, scenes in which 
the common people play .a part, md 
parts.spoken in dialect. 

With reference to Napoleon's return 
from his exile on, Elba and his rule ola 
hundred days Grabbe presents a histoti 
cal portrayal of this period. 

This was an age, in which the revol 
tion was still alive but the spirit of ¥ 
toration . already prevailed, until 
poleon returns. 

The.scenes with the populace refe 
the mood.of dissatisfaction at the rultol 
the Bourbons, outlining the basis for 
Napoleon's return. 

The Jakobin Jouve, a fictitious char 
acter, embodies the disappointment 4 
the fact that Napoleon and not the spiil 
of the revolution prevailed. 

Over half of the very extensive pl! 
consists of battle scenes in which N 
poleon's initial successes and ultimat’ 
defeat.at Waterloo are described an 
presented from varying viewpoints. 

Napoleon oder die Hunder Tat 
which is better suited for a film rate 
than theatrical production, was.no! SUC’ 
cessful at the time and only contribute 
towards the legend of the lapere: 
bility.of Grabbe's plays: ' ‘ 

Grabbe's. pessimistic view of hisen 
is most clearly presented in this pls 

“His .love of great figures, WI 


plays and his last plays Hamil and 


, Hermannssçhlacht, 18 .COU 


bitter realisation that ihe peopl 
individuals determine thie course © 


tory. 1 
Despite the reverence shown oF Ne 
: pres essed 


;. Hunde, 


souls! [nstead of one great tyrant, #% 


i they like to call me, they wlll son a, 


many petty tyrants." FE 
Shortly before he finished ahi 


haaingg 
1h Ds! 
9 Grebe to فا‎ him. Grabbe ا‎ 


, comes all too clear,in his Hohe en 


` play Grathg! 8 life relly weit 
Tolerance is something which must . | 
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sonally feel that Grabbe's plays were 
suitable for the theatre. 

This drove Grabbe into even greater 
isolation. 


Unsuccessful, he returns tb Detmoald. 1 


after short stays in Dresden, Leipzig, 
Brunswick and Hanover. 


` By this time hë was a broken man and. : 


troubled by deep depressions. 

As he lacked the money to leave Det- 
mold he qecided to abandon his literary 
amibitions and become an administra 
tor at the princely military çourt. . . 

. News.from a former fellow student by 
the name of Kettembeil, who had taken 
over a publishing firm i in. Frankfurt, that 
he was willing to publish Grabbe's earli- 
er plays gave Grabbe new heart. 

Grabbe then wrote the Hohenstaufen 
plays Kaiser Friedrich Barbarossa, Kais- 
er Heinrich. der Sechste and Don Juan 
und Faust. ۰ .. 

In Don Juan und' Faust Grabbe. enacts 
the ingenious idea of letting two great Ji- 
terary figures, .which have contrasting 
views of the world but are both exemp- 
lary of Elropap philosophy, meet. on 
Stage. 

Both protagonists, one in love with 
sensual pleasures and the other a mel- 
ancholy man thirsting for. knowledge, 
are in love with the beautiful Roman girl 
Donna Anna, who is already promised 
to another. 1 

Whereas Don Juan i is even willing to 
commit murder to satisfy his desires, 
Faust turns to the devil, who first drew 
his' attention to the beautiful girl to 
show him' how happy he could have 
been. 

Both heroes fail to achieve their goal. 
Faust despairs and Don Juan‘consoles 
himself with the prospect of new adven- 
tures, 

The literary confrontation of thei 
two figures seems very artificial and the 
Plot does not evolve out uf the conflict 
between them. 

Don Juan und Faust;, therefore, often 
becomes an, albeit amusing, theatre of 
ideas. 

Grabbe uses very drastic language in 
this play to characterise his characters 
and reality, 

Even allowing for the extravagance of 
certain sections the description of the 
molives of his characters anticipates the 
literature of the fealisn genre of subse- 
quent yedrs. 

' This is particularly true in the case of 
Grabbe's: Masterpiece Napoleon oder 
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` The alcoholic playwright 
without an audience. 


to. conventional dramatic productions 
and also indicated. literary genius. . 

Publishers. and theatre ‘directors, 
however, were appalled at: the: brutality 
of certain scenes: 

The’ title of Grabbe's ‘second play, 
Scherz, Satire, Ironie und tiefere Bedeu- 
tung (Wit, Satire, [Irony and deeper Sig- 
nificance) more or less itself summa- 
rises Grabbe's intention, 

A superficial and fabulous plot pro- 
vides the: context for aA cascade of cyni- 
cisms. 

Grabbe’s satirical 'attaoks on his col- 
leagues (which makes the play very 
much a literary satire) are enriched by 
black humour and pun-filled, earthy 
comecly. 

In the play, the. devil (the German 
word Teufel is a clear allusion to Theo“ 
phil Christian Teufel}, who has fled to 
the carth because. his grandmother is 

cleaning her house, is found frozen to 
death by natural scientists, : 

` The devil is resurrected by the fire of 
a candle and then leads the scientists up 


„. the proverbial garden path, 


He makes a mockery of tlıe idealistic 
playwright Raltengift (German for rat 
poison) and breaks up a conventional 
love affair in favour of a relationship of 
truc love before the village schoolmas- 
ter lures him into a bird-cage by promis- 
ing him Cassanova's memoires, 

. In the end, the devil's seductively 
youthful grandmother frees him and the 
playwright ‘Grabbe appears:on stage to 
celebrate the play's happy end with the 
other characters, 

' This hair-raising story is-full of witty 
dialogue, ridicule, popular comedy and 
a refreshing lack of respect. 

The deeper significance, the. weltans- 
chautg, to which Grabbe lays claim, 
however, is only discernible i in a few İso- 
lated reflections. 

„ During his stay in Berlin Grabbe de- 
cided not to finish his law studies, but to 
try and become a successful playwright, ; 

The patron of the arts Ludwig Tieck 
brought Grabbe together with other li- 
terary figure, although he did not per- 


Yehudi Menuhin awarded prize 


for‘ encouraging tolerance” 


in reconciliation". Stréşemana empha- 
sised.that during his lifetime Menuhin 
had striven for tolerance as a musician 


mad iA the fjeld .of cultural, policy. and. 


sécurell respect “with the violin, 
the baton, the written and spoken 
word and his deeds". 


¦! In a speech’ expressing his grafdtude . 
!for the Prize Menuhin called Moşges :. 
a ‘symbol for thie abûn- i 

¦; Tage, whe Napoleon says: “The p0 


!Mendelssohü 


dant possibilities for tolerance ad 
‘sympathetic understanding. ا‎ 


This ‘philosapher, ‘However, said 


„Menuhin, “also stands as a warning for . 


‘the exleiit to’ Wien we: lag Bohind.d our 
ideals." .' 


; always be reacquired, said Menuhin; 


Intolerance, .howeyer, he' :addéd, 18. 1 


8 Karl L 
` experi E 0 
1 progress elli 


i"an expressjon, of . frustration, which 5 
' generally taken out on.qutsiders or peo= 
‘ple who Are ‘different’. Xather, «han, .on 
oneself." : 


(Nirnborger Nachrichten, 8 September 198 6). 
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Y olinist ا‎ Menuhin has been 
awarded this year's Moses Men- 
delssohn Prize'by thé citj ûf Berlin: 


i; The 20,000-mark prize is awaided 
every two years for,encouraging toler- 
ince between peoples, races, religions 
and towards dissident thought. It is 
named nfitér Borlin-born Germai Jew- 
ish Enlightenment 2f losopher, 
Moses Mendelssohn (1729-1786)... 

' In his speech as the aWard'cerem- 
ony, Wolfgang Stresemann, who for 
many ‘years was the director of (he 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchostra, re- 
called the concerts in Berlin by Yehu- 
di Menuhin in 1946 and 1947, . 


By giving these concerts, Strese- 
mann said, Menuhin was the “firs 
Jewish musician”.to “extend his hand 


Te a dramatist Christian Dietrich 

Grabbe died 150 years ago or j2 
September, 1836, in his native town of 
Delmold, a lonely, despondent and mis- 
understood man, 

He was constantly at odds with the 
world around him and his ihner despair 
was the ultimate cause of his ruin. 

A contemporary of Heinrich Heine, 
Grabbe , was denied success wherc he 
sought it most:on the stage, 

Only one of his plays, Don Juan rnd 
faust, was performcd (with moderate 
success) during his lifetime. 

Just before he died at the age of only 
15, Grabbe was a broken man, nddicted 
tu alcohol, a playwrighl wilhout an au- 
dience, 

He is undoubtedly one of the most 
unigmatic literary figures of the 19th 
century. 

His works reflect his deep feeling of 
uespair during the Restoration, which 
hegan .with the Congress of Vienna in 
1815 and lulled Germany into a fateful 
slumber. 

His disappointment over. the end of 
the dream of a united German Reich 
with a liberal and progressive constilu-. 
lion was accompanied by contempt for 
the mediocrity of.the literary works of 
his contemporaries. 

The repertoire of the theatres primar- 
ily consisted of light and trivia! fare, 

There was no room for Grabbe’s 
powerful, earthy and often cynical dra- 
mas, 

He was too ‘obsessed with lhe earn- 
estness of his drama-writing activities to 
suhject himself to literary fashions. 

This was one reason for his lack of 
success aS a playwright, which was soon 
followed by his physical decline. 

Grabbe was born on 11 December, 
1801, in the capital of the small prinee- 
dom of Lippe-Detmold. His family was 
lower middle-class. 

His father worked Ior the Price of 
Lippe as a prison warder and his moth- 
er, who could neither read nor write, 
was anı alcoliolie. 

Grabbe felt constricted by the small 
towa ûf Detmold and tried at an early 
age to flee what he rêgarded as an intcl- 
lectual prison. 

` In 1820 he began studying law in 
Leipzig, which he continued two years 
later in Berlin. 

His studies were only half-hearted 

and unable to cater for his literary inter- 
OSS, 
' He fclt happier in the students’ liler- 
ary circle, to which Friedrich von Uech- 
tril ancl Karl Köchy aš well as Heinrich 
Heine (for a short while) belonged. 

During this period Grabbe wrote his 
first dramas, {lerzog Theodor von Goil- 
land and Schere, Satire, ironle und 1ie- 
Jere Bedeutung, 

The first of the two, a play. whiçh de» 
seribes how intrigue and disillusşiqn- 
ment cnn turn tn originally goof man 
into a cynic who is even willing to com’ 
mil fratricide, was praised by Heine, 

Although eine felt the play was im- 
mature he went so far a§ tû claim that it 
was far,superior in its structural quality 
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' Watch اا0‎ Plastlos are sneaking up behind, 
(Phony: Uli Svverin) 


given birth to three or more children oul 
of wedlock. 

Then there were the bodies of un= 
claimed acecidem victims and people 
whe. dicd in lunatic asylums who had 
heen unable to pay for their upkcep. 

As» Büngers predecessor in the chair 
uf anMtomy dt Miurhurg PUL il. the per’ 
ust of the poor wore RUS MU Cast able to 
wive the uate in this way by having 
Thee curpsus put lı gul e, 

About a century later Ihe Nazis wefe 
little less scrupulous, An 18 February 
1939 decree ruled that prison dead 
were IO be sent to university tleparl- 
ments of anatomy as t¢acling and re- 
svarch material. 

In principle the next al kin had firs 
claim on their bodies. In practice this 


DEL TIEN AMAENEIND: 


` SONÊ SSBLATT 


right was all too often virtually a dead 
letter. 

Nowadays anatomists : have long 
ceased to be keen on sinking their scal- 
pels into as much material as possible. 
Boring mass-produced plastic models 
now reveal what we look like inside. 

Yet corpses are still dissected at uni- 
versities: all over the country; although, 
students are nat'always keen. ‘Thirty to 


` 40 corpses a year: are needed in Marz 


burg, ' 
They are often the bodies of men : 
and women iwho' have. bequeathed 


their. bodies to be used i in glen rO. 
. search: 


.There are plans to classify 'the Mar: 
burg cûllection ard display jt ‘in miu- 
seuriı fashion; funds have been applied 
for. 

Thal . would be just ‘what e 


Bünger would havé‘ wanted," He wis 


keen ta see the :jnymani’ walking roûhd 
exhibits without the sllglMest' nausta, ûs, 


though’ he were going round: hû art all 


ery... 4 A 
"That, he, sald, was ılié only way. in an- 


atomical colleclion.could.be of: general 
behefit; by educating. a wider’ public: n 


puting paid i 9 prejudice, 3 
aH! ‘Jög Feuck 


.. Hambutgi4' Soplem ber 1986): 
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first Pope to under- 
EO a post-mortem 
in the interesl of 
science, Autopsies 
grew steadily more 
popular. They be- 
came a fashionable 
event attended by 
scholars and civic 
dignitieş in an aha- 
tomical ‘lecture 
theatre resembling 

nuthing so much ûs 
an amphitheatre, In 
the 17th century a 

museum of anato- 

my was set up in 

Padua, Tlaly, fol- 

lowed by others in 

Leiden, Strasbourg 

and Paris. Catas- 

trophic hygiene 

UoubUess led to fel= 

low-medics taking 

a dim view of aıat- 

uımisls. Al Mar- 

burg, which was in a state of serious 
decline by 181U, the anatomy depart- 
ınent was nicknamed Ihe pestilence pit 
hecause uf its smell of putreflying 
corpses. 

Masceıiuion of budly tissue sollened 
up to loosen il from lhe bones tuok 
place in harrels of chemical solution in 
ihe cellar. The hones were ihen 
Meached in the attic. 

LoS EL SO ADD Lit at 
tapsiés and dissection could riot always 
he carried our with sufficient pleasure 
dnd uceuracy. as Professor Bünger pul 
it. 

He complained tw the Hesse lnleriur 
Ministry that the many preparatiuns uf 
curpses that were really hair-raising in- 
cluded injections of wax that had to be 
done in a constantly smoke-filled kil- 
chen only 12ft in diameter. 

On another occasion he complained 
that quarters were so cramped he had to 
lean many large skeletons against the 
stairs leading down into the yard, where 
they were ravagêd by dogs and cats, rats 
and mice. 

Anatomists such as Professor Büng- 
er were always felt to be extremely 
odd and somehow oui of touch with 
teality. 

His students said he was SO keen o on 


his work that he only really, felt at. his 


ease in his dissecting theatre, He waş by 

no means unusual in.this respect. 
Viennese anatomist Carl Rokitansky, 

1804-1878, obducted between 1,000 


` and 1,500. corpşes a.year ~ seemingly. ° 


without i1hê slightest difficulty. 


„.Heand others like him were pnrodied i 
by early 19th century German romantic , 
novelist, Jean, Paulin. Dr,, Karzenbergs, 
Badereise, he tale of an oddball and un-. 


scrupulous anatomist. 


;In.the early. 19th century not evel the : 
goycrnment of Hesse was able o mecl 


the. anatomists' şeemiigly eridless.. de> 
mand fof corpses. 

.The Marburg departınent constantly 
cqmplained.of û shortage of, material, . 


By law thie university was entitled to: 
the corpses: of executed criminals and, of 
those. who dled jin orphanages, hospitals 


and prison, - ... ' 1 


: It was also entitled to dissect the Hk 
tnl remains of şiillborn illegitimate ba-. 
bies and babies.of E prostltyted, who. had; 


on in Marburg, thal uf Long Anton, who 
was 2.50 metres (over 8ft) tall. 

„. He nıust have scared the daylights out 
of his.contemporaries as an officer seryr 
ing with the Duke of Brunswick in about 
1650. 

iA little.isıkriown about a humpbaeked 
woman whose-fully preserved :trunk in 
cross-section is another of the exhibits. 
She was pregnant hy' a Marburg corps 
student whoi-left her, Whereupry she 
committed suicide: 

This large collection of unstomical 
rarities was largely assemhled hy, or 
owed its survival to, anatomist Christian 
Heinrich Büngcr, 1782-1842. 

. Professor Binger’s luggage included 
hundredwcights of exhibits when he 
moved 10 Marburg in 1%10 from Helm- 
stedt Universily when i1 was closed 
down. 

Professor Bünger felt duty bound to 
have his own hudy dissected when’ he 
died, His dried heart is kept in anı ornate 
silver box; his skull is another exhibit, 

The history of anatomy dates back to 
Ancient Greece and Hellenic Alexan- 
dria. From 126U AD it increasingly 
took root in Italy and France, initially in 
the face of ecclesiastical resistance. 

In 1300 Pope Boniface VIII aimed 
his bull De sepulturis at anatomists, 
whose aim af identifying what caused 
illnesses and how complex bodily func- 
tions worked failed 10 meet with his ap- 
proval. In 1410 Alcsander V wis the 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


supplied the ا‎ arranged i in see-at-a-glance tables i in, these r new reference. 

warks. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical. streşs of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 


These fi çom iled over the.years are invaluable. both. for planning journeys 
و‎ 0t distant countriesand for scientific research. ا‎ 8 


Basic ferts and figures for every ‘country in lhe world form a preface to e: 
tables. The emphasis is on the'country's natural statistles, on climate,’ 
.populalion, trade and Iransport, ۰ 


The guides are handy in size and Néxibly bound, indispensable for daily ue in 
caَmmerce; industry and the travel trade; 


a . Four volumes are a ayailabld:. 


' ‘North-and South Amerlca. |72 pp., DM 22 80; 
و‎ 8 . Asla/Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 
a 5 . “. . .Afrlea, 130 pp.. DM 19.80: . + 1 : ik 
: . Europe/USSR, 340 pp. DM 24.80 i 


i Took it up in Brockhaus ا‎ | 
E. 4: .Brockhans, Postfach 1709; p20 Wiesbaden 1; i ا‎ 
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e Anton’ s bones tower over 
` anatomical horror chamber. 


he scene is the" dûsty, 'deşerted' attic 
of a disused’ 460-year-olid' clinic a 
Marburg University. : 

Exhibits once! used to demonstrate 
thê huma anatomy to gehêratioris of 
medica) siudeits are crated; in disorder 
yfashion.'. 

There is an ovérpawering smell’, of 
cohol and, decay, ; with, „clouds of dust pb: 
scyriniğ the’ view of rare. anptomieal. ex- 
hibits. 

The several thousand items comprise 
some of the oldest,in the country. I is 
one of the most varied collections .in 
Germany. .. 

They include hydrocephalie embryos 
preserved . in alcohul, dried prepara- 
tions taken from deformed halves of 
taces, şlrunken muscles and samples of 
skin, plaster and wax.casts of pathologi- 
cal.growths on arms and feet, analomi- 
cal drawings and paintings of ahnormal- 
ly developed genitals. 

Prepared herves and blood vessels 
are also in store, finely probed and 
clkrarly outlined in their superficial con- 
nections by immersion in paint, as an 
1830 catalogue conscientiously puts it. 

A special cupboard houses a collec- 
lion of skulls of criminals executed in 
Kassel in the second half of the 19th 
century, a collection misused for Nazi 


racial tenchings during the Third Reich. ° 


. Wild legends and tales surround indi- 
vidual exhibits such as the tallest skelet- 


— 
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small doses of toxin or pollyti 
not be studied in a test- 0 E 

We must not feel doomed to inacriy, 
ity by these gaps in what we know, 
itial decisiohs to reduce atmos 
pollution have already been taken. 

It will be some time before they take 
effect, so forestry 'will need to 
to the change, as the tenor of debate a1 
Trier clearly indicated, 

How are forestry officials to handle 
pollution-hit trees in woods anid for. 
ests that make up roughly a third of 
the country’s surface area? 

The problem isn't theirs alone, l 
isn't Himited to the half a million lan- 
downers who mainly permit public ae. 
cess as a matter of course, 

We all lay claim to and benefi îron 
the green belt of woodland, It : provides 
recreation, It helps, to prevent erosion 
and landslides in the mountains, 

It.serves as a natural filter for ground 
water and, to its own detriment, as a fil. 
ter extracting toxins from the gir we 
breathe. So the health of the forest con- 


cerns us all, Caroline Möhring 


(Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeitung 
fûr Deutschland, 9 Soptember 1 
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. Dying trees shoved out of headlines, 
` but dying they still are 


The problem is due to a complex 
and confusing combination of pro- 
cesses for which atmospheric pollu- 
tion of one kind and another is largely 
to blame. 

Uncertainty remains. The scientific 
évidence is not conclusive and maybe 
never will be. 
` Ih analysing forest damage environ” 
mental research has inevitably left the 
straight and narrow road of cause and 
effect, a simple and rellable sequence 
to which we have been accustomed for 
decades. 

In {aboratory conditions only a 
cross-section of the complex goings- 
on in the woods and forests can be 
traced. 

` Interaction ‘between different da- 
mage factors nd long-term effect of 


International effort to unlock 
secrets of maritime spring 


4 


Millions of data are still being evalo’ 
ated but initial findings indicate inter 
esting conclusions on “cloud” forme 
tion. 

The likeliest explanation is thal th. 
sced, plankton algae, which tripget 
the maritime spring is concentrated lr 
cally. by.ocennographical processes. 

Wandering whirlpools are apparenm 
ly the cause. Whirlpools hundreds of 
miles in diameter have been observed 
in the Atlantic in recent years. 

In the Atlantic they carry warm ¥ 
ter northward from the Equator, bring 
ing northern. Europe the “heating” that 
used ‘to be attributed | to the’ Gulf 
Stream. 

‘Similar whirlpools were. spotted 
about 10 years ago in the Baltic, where 
they are only about 10km in diameter. 

In its operational area 44 by 20 
nûutical nılles in' size the 14-ship Baltic 
rescarch flect was able to ‘stidy the 
passage of one such whirlpool. 

The enrichment of anima! planklor 

éatiged’ by this phenomenon does 
deed seém {o lead to biological "¢ 
formation, although’ clouds gee a 
ter a while. 
" ' Some algae ^ re eaten | 
eating miniature crabs, leading in ® 
to a “cloud” of zoological. 8 lank! 
Some algae . Also, pink. slowly. 0.1 
seabed. 1 

This’: dispersion of biologics 

“clouds” was observed by sçigntlsts O 
board the Kiel-based research ul 
Littorina, iwhichi spread i nets: 
which algae were € weighed and 1 
ed. ... 9 

But findi ngs: are not yêt selenite! 
substantiated to..the extend that 1 
could in'any, way be describped.as R8" 


on” 


‘Final findings willbe presented' at a 
galls 


international symposium ' to Dê 
next sumimer,'paVing the way for. 
tic assessment and evaluation oF Ba 
Meare Mant :ptogrammes. 


" . . Harald ‘greiner : 


< (Der Tagessplégel, Bêrlln, 14 September: 1 


ife at sea is unevenly diştributed. 

Algae and plankton float in the water 
in irregular formations resembling clouds 
often miles long. 

In between “clouds” there can be 
very little life in the sea, making it diffi- 
vult for biologists to assess its overall 
health. 

A fleet of L4 research vessels has pa- 
trolled an area of ahout 900 square 
wiles south ol the Swedish island of 
Gotland in the Baltic to take a closer 
look at this "cloud" phenomenon. 

Seientists from the Federal Republic 
of Gernıany and five other Baltic coun- 
tries took part in the experiment, code- 
named Patchiness. It took place in 
spring, a time of biologie uctivity at 
land and sea. 

In the Baltic spring is usually be- 
tween nıid-April and mid-May and 
triggered by .the increase in sunlight 
and warm water. 

Minute water plants | grow 10--to 
100-fold, with the result that millions 
of green,cells per litre hang around in 
the water. 1 i 

In a previous experiment; ı in . 1985, 
the plankton “blossom” failed to hap- 
pen. This year scientists were luckier, 
Baltic spring was busy and active, 


model intact eco-system far away from 
industrial conurbations. 


„He came across unexpectedly higlı 
counts of sulphur dioxide, acid rain, 
suil changes and root damage. 

He then did something unusual {un- 
usual for a scientist, that is}: he ven- 
tured lo forecast an alarming trend. 


Sad to say, his glooniy forecast was 
proved right, even though the first 
draft of his hypothesis failed to con- 
clusively account for all (he symptoms 
subsequently observed i in German for- 
ests. 


Many other experts began to study 
them as scientific interest and re- 
search funds grew, which they soon 
did once the signs of damage were un- 
mistakable, 


In the search for what caused it 
about DMI1223m was invested in 
roughly 300. projects. More and more 
toxins were identified and fresh fac- 
tors blamed for individual symptoms. 

The advisory council on research 
into forest damage and atmospheric 
pollution set up by the Federal and 
Land governments in 1983 las now 
published the findings of its.appraisal 
of these research projects, 

Electromagnetic waves vr radiuac- 
tivity are not to blame. Neither are av- 
iation or lead pollution. The same goes 
for virus or fungus infections, the’ pan- 
el reports. 


Insufficient eviderice' has been un- 
earthed to support these theories. Al- 
mûspheric pollution, roaming far and 
wide, is the only satisfactory explana- 
tion for such widespread damage. 

It affects Vegetation directly and in- 
directly, damaging leaves and needles 
and causing root damage! and niùtrient 
deficiency vin acid.rain, 

Trees so weakened are,. unsurpri- 
singly, more liable to be hit by wind 
and snow, drought and pests., 

ı There is, the: :BXperls say, no such 
thing as tree death in the sense of a 


specific disease. Nor, for that matter, 
is there any single cause. 


پپپ پڪ 


He concedes that “the pipe produc- 
tion plants were the basis for the diver- 


‘sification of the Mannesmann ‘gioup in 


1970”. 

` He emphasises, however, that “no- 
ney from the pipe production plants was 
not.used for this purpose, 

"The diversification of Mannesmann 
was primarlly paid for by the money 
pravided by our shareholders," 

This contradicts a claim made by for- 
mer managing director Weisweiler that 


, the pipe wûrki are the “cash gow". of the 


Eroup. 

. What is more, the. excellent dividends 
pald out to.shareholders in the past be 
caise of the profits made by the piping 
sector madp these shareholders willing 
ir the first place. to’ provide thê funds 


2 Mannesmann needed 1o aequlté sharés 


in Öther campanlat. 
:"Heinz- “Ginter Kemmer : 
Die i Hamburg, |2 Seplomber 1986) 


Continued from page 8 


figures a deterioration for the workers 
seems inevitable, 

The Mannesmann management only 
wants IO pay 85 instead of 90 per cent 
of the previous net income to Perio: 
retiring early. 

The reason given for this is the gener- 
al deterioration of the economic situn- 
tion and the growing İosses in the piping 
sector. 


The employees ai Manni: how- 


ever, are not willing .to take this lying; 


down, :. 


They: argue thal the group" $ process- 
ing companies were’ bought with the 
revenue. from :the.' pipe production. 


plants and that it is only right. that the 
,better-earning. sections of the: group’ 
should now kelp out the piping sector. . 

‘. Managing: director, :Dieter. does not 
agree with this line of argument, 


he issuc of ree deaths has been 

pushed out of lhe headlines by 
other topics. Chernobyl was one of 
\hem. 

° But despite the silence, the trces 
have not stopped dying. 

The findings of this year's forest 
survey have yet lo be publishéd but 
visible (lamage is known to have in- 
creased, 

‘This news aust be viewed with. call- 
tion, of coursg. Forêst statistics have 
only been compiled oni a uniform basis 
since 1984. 1 

Besides, figures are not fully objec- 
tive. Forestry officials first had to 
learn lo spot. the synıptoms. 

Even skilled observers cannot do so 
until well after the. mystery killer has 
struck and the «liscase haş reachecl anı 
aılvanced stage. 

So many trees tbat still look sound 
aud healthy may yel prove lo be sick 
aud dying. 

The first warning was snunded six 
years ago by a Göttingen forestry ex- 
pert, Professor Ulrich, in a speech to 
the German Forestry Association. 

The association, comprising ex- 
perts, foreslry officials and landown- 
ers, is holding its annual conference i in 
Trier. 

Professor Ulrich had spent years 
keeping a chemical bnlance-shcel of 
woodland in thé Solling aren, a region 
singled out by Unesco for its fnterna- 
tional Biological Programme ds a 


Huge increase 
in East Bloc 
pollution 


MORN EN 


| pollution has ine 
creased dramatically in East Bloc 
countries, according to a report pub- 
lished by the research department of 
the Friedrich Ebert Foundation: 

Environmental legislation is often 
superb on paper but abysmal on the 
ground, with water, soil and. atmos- 
pheric .pollution at high e the re- 
port claims. 

Environmental protection measures 
are said to be either inadequale or 
half-hearted. In Russia, for instance, 
the 2,000-mile ‘'Yenissei is hopelessly 
polluted due to. rapid development of 
Siberia. 

In Toagliattl, the Soviet car-making 
city, nat one industrial enterprise has a 
waste tip of ils own, 

In East Germany atmosphcTric poli 
tid by brown .caal-fired power 
statioris Îs said to De particularly serl- 
ous, with coal-fired power Stations nc- 
coünting for G0 per cent of emission. 

Water purity is reportedly a further 
prqblem, with only 17 per cent of ma- 
jor waterways, still clean enough for 
lhıeir walter,to be used us a source of 
drinking-water, dpu.-:ı 


(Mannheimer Margen. 1( Svptember 1986) 


Gs 
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generat ion think Austria is boring and 


wet. They want to lie in the sun and “ex 
perience" something. : 

The new brecd of holidaymaker do- 
esn'l only want to sce lakes and moun- 


from the tedium, Everything else can be 


! organised, so why not Icisure? 


There are also holidaymakers who 


' organise their own activities. You cari 
' recognise them straight away. They arê 
. matorcyclists, sports boat and wind- 
; surfing lypes and they take their equip” 
` ment an the car roof rack or tow it be- 


hind them — the packed-for-travel glid- 
er on the road. 
This sort of person judges the scenery 


purely from its functional nature, Can it be 
` used? Romance has nothing to do with it. 


In some popular stretches of waler 
there are sometimes now so many sail- 
boards that one local was moved lo re- 


. mark thal once upon a lime, the water 


was visible. Werner Birkenmaier 


(Siuugarter Zvilung, 6 Sepiemhber 1986) 


snarl up 


thal many holiay centres are not listed 
fur their peace and quiet. Many huliday- 
makers don't want peace and quiet, he 


aw - sgid, There scems to have been a change 


in mentality, with people avoiding tran- 
quillity, . E ٤ 
„This might be a hint for the Austrians, 
who are worried by the drop in German 
tourists, Perhaps they might think along 
lines of Club Méditerrané, with enter- 
tainment staff to gee cverybody along. 


But, on second thoughts, a change of 


taste might not be enough. 

Those Germans who holiday in Aus- 
ıria and who would. never think of ven- 
turing further to Yugoslavia ûr Greece 
are clearly a dying brecd. The younger 


Worried tourist industry takes 
` its brief to Parliament 


; RHEINISCHE POS 


ificanl cconamic factor when such 
things ûs city day trips, conferences and 
the like ure included as well as the usual 
holidays for recuperation, therc are nO 
up-lo-datc statistics Lo use fur planning. 

Two questions were tabled in the 
Bundestag on hehulf of DFV and al- 
though they were answered, the answers 
were nol specific enough, says the orga- 
nisation. 

A spokesman said the homework had 
been done and now it was a malter of 
wailing until something concrete hap- 
pened. The DFY had cxpected at least a 
Bundeslag debate, but this is now un- 
likely. 

One of Ihe complaints is that there is 
a lack of officials competent lo discuss 
tourism. The experts are spread around 
the various ministries. A coordinalion 
unit was needed, The DFV would like to 
see a Sıate Secretary of Tourism. There 
had been talk about a ministry, but 
hopes of that had faded. 

Now there are hopes that a lower le- 
vel Bundestag committee might be 
formed to handle the industry's prob- 
lems. 

Tourism is basically the business of 
each community that takes tourists. 
They are responsible for any ideas. But 
there are certain things that can only be 
done from above, says the DFY. These 

'inetude such possibilities as labelling 
: têrtiin'diféets. that migkiit be interesting 
„for. tourists; and: listing areas which 
might attract: pêople who gre passiiğ 
‘through. E 
‘A DFY official, said. .touriş! Mis 8 
growth industry and not:the least of its 
“Assets was lhat it employed a Jot,of peo- 
“plé.. There were often: problems with ef 
«fective mptketing: Fûr example, {tw 

,Often.gimplerto book a safari.in 
! [hun a room iî a Qermah holiday cehtre 
 iriply bëcause many jndiyidual. {öurist 
i çenfres could’ not .afföfd möderm; cên- 
' tralised booking systamê ’:'. E: 
‘` The DFV also'wantg holiday dates 
'to be better, arrange: With. Foreign 
i countries 10.kéep-the traffic more con” 


j i TF Hans Bensmain. 
1 (Rhelnlsche Post, Disseld: 


he German tourist indusiry is wor- 

ried that its prohlems are not being 
taken seriously enough by the politi- 
cians. This is bad, says the indusiry's as- 
sociation, DFV {Deutsche Fremnden- 
verkchrsverband}, because the inlerna- 
tional competition is increasing. 

Iusays that at the height of {he seasun, 
tourism cmploys 1.7 million people and 
ıhere is hardly a ministry in cither Bonn 
or the Linder \hat is nt somehow in- 
volved with i — yut politically, the alli- 
ude towards lhe indusLry is passivu. 

Now the DFV has submitted its ideas 
to to Bonn. lts submissions include 
thoughts on items such as environmen- 
tal prutcctlion, road construction, rail 
und road {ransport, compilation of stu- 
ıistics and image projection. 

It says that although tourism is a sign- 


Where German tourists like going . 
Percentage. More than onê answer per respondent 


| 
îm 


2 Parr 


Aig 


Source; Tourist gtudy group 
ا‎ E 


Lakes 


Mediterranean, Atlantic coast 


but addresses those who are actively in- 
yolved in work with foreigners. 

` "We want to provide a forum for dis- 
cussion," says. Briicke publisher Necati 


Mert. . 


The articles mhinly relate: to alieris 
policy and integration policy questions. 

Another special foature of thë Rrifckê 
is that it is published il German. ` ; 

After all, this is the common langüage 


` ofall foreigners in the Federal Republic 


Na FPA 
"1! (Sdddbulseke Z¢ifunjh 
ا‎ ‘Munich, Seplember.k#86) 


gi LEISURE . 


` The annual pilgrimage in search of a E 


long, hot, dry autobahn 


ا ا ا 


And there ik always a next time. Tail- . 
backs don't, obviously, put people off. 
On the contrary, they have changed 
people's behaviour patterns. The tail- 
back is a senseless thing to get involved 
with if you know you are going to get in- 
volved with it. But that it what people 
do. It has created a new sorl of mental- 
ity: that being on the way is better than 
actually being there. : 

One expert on autobahn tailbacks 
says that for many, the tailback is the 
first meaningful experience of the holi- 
day. 

Another expert has cliagnosed in peo” 
ple a neurotic desire for a tailback, By 
comparison, the features a holiday des- 
tination has to offer are pallid: moun- 
tains sitting in fixed positions, and sea, 
sand and sunburn. Predictable. Boring. 

Perhaps there are even unconscious 

desires not to reaclı a destination. There 
are plenty of reasons for thinking so. 
Most of the beaches in Italy are so filthy 
that swimming ought to be prohibited. 
The guilt lies nol only with the Italians 
and the effluent they allow to float out 
in generous amounts, Jt is also with the 
tourists themselves, who tend to despuil 
what they like. 
--. . However, thêyeêurniqz-lo drivaouth 
lies deeply embedded in the psyche. 
Which brings us to a new point: some 
tourists in Majorca sued because a con” 
struction crane worked before their ho- 
tel window and because underneath was 
a disco which went most of lhe night, 

The judge said that it is well known 
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,. Gopthued from page 147:. 


ralişattdnor ‘trating. opportiriiules for 
young peopie.ùs well as practlcal hints. 
` ûn how to.dêal with Germa autharities.’ 


. “As opposed to Yasam, whith:is only’ 
ûga ind 
interided for Turkish readers only, Pie 
Briicke front. Sfarbrickgr t8: iitended 
for the Willer target: rop ofê i 
1 e: 


„ published in 'the Turkish langu 


ore than half the West German 

population will have been on holi- 
day by the time the summer is over; al- 
most 5O0 billion marks will have been. 
paid over for holidays in foreign climes. 

The German camping club reports a 
record year, with more people than ever 
clearing out to camps with their cara- 
vans or tents. 

Others braved the heat and the traffic 
jams to head for the beaches of the 
south. Many flew to Spain, Greece or 
Turkey. A people on the move. The rea- 
son is that they once again have more 
money to spend. Dropping oil prices 
have helped. 

A Goethe contemporary once ob- 
served that travelling is the only life. In 
those fargone days, travelling was fraught 
with difficulties, but at least one was able 

to proceed in a forward direction. 

These days, travelling is more com- 
fortable, but sometimes it means mark- 
ing lime. The Gods have established a 
thing called a traffic jam. This summer 
there have been better and longer tail- 
backs than at anytime on record. 

The jams are not only caused by traf- 
fic heading from the cooler north to the 
holiday destinations of the south: the 
beginning of the holiday season in 
North Rhine-Westphalia coincided with 
the end of Swedish holidays, Hordes of 
Swedes bottled up the autobahns head- 
ing north. At one stage, the final 12 ki- 
tometre stretch to reach the ferry terıni- 
nal at Puugarten on the: northern-caast . 
took cight hours. 

One Swede remarked how happy he 
wil to have found refuge on the ship. he 
would now be able to recover at home. 
Until the next time. 


All mod cons 
without a room 


P oice at Dieburg, near Darmstadt, 
could not believe their eyes. On 
the footpath a man slept şoundly on a. 


couch in: an almost completely fur 


nished open-air bed-sitting room. Thé.. 
36-year-old’ man had carefully choser 
the couch from a.pile of discarded’ fü 
ire waiting for the, couricll rubbish 
Hi ei kied 


- Whêiî topers at a nearby bar notice 

the sleeping man, thy got: to; work 
and, fram other collections of uiwant- 
êd. fûrnitireê and brie-a-brac :in thê ' 
area,tarefully oompleted the scehe. ' 


As the man.slept blissfully on, they + 


hing curtains and a.Iight from n oyi 
hanging tree, laid-a carpet and a hide 


mat in front of.the couch, installed A ' 


dressinğ ‘table tû one side, stood ‘4:, 
bréqid-slicing machine on top of it, arid 
Puta ‘television set ‘arid an: upright, 
lamp on thê.other.side. : : 


> The 


| 
: 


- Yasar inelfldêsttttofmation on 241 
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She does, however, agree witli. 
man when he says that the inere, 
viewing of entertainment 
poses a threat tO democrac: is 

Relating to the West Gêrmah cû 
Sturm explained: “In my opinion ou, 
current media situation jş primaril; 
marked by a host qf charlatanisns 
where the respective market criers 
no idea what the ingredients or imp 
of the ,prodyet iş which they just, haj 
pens to be praising". 

A further disturbin, development ei 
was tié party-political iis of certain 
programmes and the fat! teidéhcy 
mistake propaganda for the real 
Democracy was in danger of Beُcomisg 
unrecognişable.  '' 0 

‘Stürni also 'féels"that şéiéntilié're 
search did îiot help improve the sity. 
tion, since the many “Who's watching 
what" surveys ‘did’ not entompass'ihe 
dangerous division ûf soctety into those 
who watched’ a lot of televisloh and 
those who watched hardly any. ` 

The resultant effect of this Irend wa 
that “the ignorant more ignorant and the 
intelligent become more'intelligent." 

As"opposed to Neil Postmah, how- 
ever; Hertha Sturm does see rays'o' 
hope, both in the behaviour of vlewdrs 
as well of programme producers, - 

“I have the impression that there is a 
growing pensiveness and that this pen" 
siveness relates' nat only. to e media, 
but also to a wider ared:.to scitnists, 
politicians,. and :finally . our’ neglected 
democracy too." Rainer Tif 

(Siuttgarter Zeiinng, 1 1 Seplember 1980) 
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Wi THE MEDIA 


How TV affects the mind: US author’ 


tothe content. . 

Sturm is convinced, however, that 
just a few.changes are needed to enable 
TY.programmes which are more view- 
er-friendly. 

Postman's conclusions in the field of 


the emotional impact of TV, Sturm: 


stresses, were oversimplified. 

Postman implied.that TV could be 
equated with entertainment and amuse- 
ment and thus completely disregarded 
the “fiidings of the theory of emotional 
arousal". .ı. 

According to this theory fast-moving 
pictures on the screeri result in physio- 
logical arousal, e.g. a faster pulse-beat 
and slight perspiration when watching 
thrillers, 2 

In this state the viewer is almost mes- 
merised by television and finds it ditfi- 
cult-to step out of this "trance", 

She feels that this no longer has any-. 
thing to do with amusement. 

Above all, people who watched a 
great deal of television could quite eas- 
ily be emotionally.upset or disturbed, 

This, however, was not a ‘case of 
“amusing oneself to death", Sturm em- 
phasised. 2 


comprehension of complex pro- 
grammes, 

The really adverse effects on child- 
ren, she claims, took place in the emo- 
tional sphere, since the children were 
constantly forced to mentally digest the 
sudden emergence and disappearance 
of images which triggered emotions. 
This was the “moré harmless error”. 

One of Postman's major errors, how- 
ever, she said, was to omit entirely the 
aspect of how the impact of TV pro- 
grammes varies depending on how it is 
presented. 4 

Cuts, pan shots, zoom shots and alt- 
ernations of the spoken word and the 
visual image influenced the viewer's re- 
ceplive and learning ability, say both 
Sturm and several American research- 
Crh. 

For example. TV used a-rapid succes- 
sion of these techniques.(as in the Am-. 
erican news shows) the viewer would 
primarily engaged in following the pic» 


Multi-language newspapers with 
a communal message 


ens) in Frankfurt, one of the first Pi 
blications of this kind for foreigners 
the Federal Republic of Germany with 
a circulation figure of 40,000, had te 
stop publishing in March ‘1985 be 
cause it had run into financial diffi 
culties. : 
Without dedicated workers, gener 


ous donors or loyal subserlbers ê ; 


newspapers don't stand a chance of 
survival, و‎ ۲ 
Most of them rely.on. the support O 


, Variqus associations arid @lubs for for 


eijgner, am. 

The Sindelfinger Palette, for exampk. 

' is published by a. workgroup In 9# 
fingen‘which deals with problems 


'- ing to:foreigners"gind Is pieced pe: 


in’ Seven languages: Germağ 


Yugoslavian, Portuguese, , a 


. ° ian and Greek, 


. . The Palette i8. diştriputed with 8 


. hopes .tha{ this will help reduce PJ: 
„dice against forgigners. , „... a 
` Th. fhese newspapers foi jgners 
able to find out more about issues ®: 
ing to the aliens' policy in the Federal. 


The. publications give them hints o0 
how to deal with everyday problems. ' 
° ‘The Mannheim da Yasam has 3 1 
similar concept and is distributed witha, 


circulation of 3,000 to. Turks tiving 


Mannheim. .. : 


` “We want to enible a better life ا‎ 
:ourfellow: Turkê,” says. Ugur Kisiogl™, 


thê initiator of this local.newspapefr 1 


. -.- Contilnued-on page-15 77 


. ulation of 3§,000.to all households 


„ . Republic in their own language: 


ا 
Apart from the integrational ‘aspect !‏ ` 


in two languages. There are more glossy 
magazines and local Turkish newspa- 
pers which take up special problem 
areas. : 

The editorial staffs are generally 
mixed and hope that their publications 
will be read by Germans and foreigners. 

The newspapers are published in 
German, bilingually and in some cases 
even in six languages. 

“Monolingual newspapers do not 
have such an effective integrative func- 
tion,” says Geylani Yetka from the Kur- 
dish Inistitutè in Boni, 
` Mizgin, the Institute newspaper, 
which sets out to give Kurds in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany a “new orien- 
tation”, is published ‘in German and 
Kurdish. This newspaper, therefore, al-. 
so helps Kurds learn German. 

Bizin Almanca (Our German), a co- 
lourful magazinë for Turks in the Feder- 
al Republic, hãs opted for bilingualism, 
' Difficult German words; for example, 


ih articles dealing with the subject of dec 


poration (German: Abschiebung), are 
then explained separately, e 
Just like in Arkadas, the newspaper of 
the Turkish teachers' association, the 
German and Turkish languages are pre- 
sented side by side, 4 
All articles are published in both lan- 
guages — in German on the left-hand 


side and in Turkish on the right-kand 


side. 


there is a praclical reason for bilingual 
publications. E A 


: “A bilingual magazine," explains 


Geylani Yekta from the Kurdish Insti- : 


tite, “is cheaper than two monolingual 


magazines.” 
„ Most of the mixed-language riewspa+ 
fers suffer from a a lack of money. 


i newspaper’ WR: alislûndisihe’ 


itbilrger. (Wé ¬ Fellow Foreign Gitiz- 


lmost 100 publications in West 

Germany are published in more 
than one language with the aim uf inı- 
proving relations between Germans and 
foreigners. : 

Magudine names indidate heir ubjee- 
tives: Arkadas (The Friend), Dustluk 
(Friendship), Mannheim da Yasant (Liv- 
ing in Mannheim) or Die Briîcke (The 
Bridge). 

The Bann-based Association of. In- 
itiative Groups for Foreigners has com- 
piled a list of them — a colourful assort- 
ment of mixed-language newspapers 
and magazines that operate.on shoe- 
string budgets and which would prob- 
ably fold if it were noi for enthusidstic 
volunteer workers. 1 e 

. There is a pçlitical magazine which 
discusses the problems facing foreigners 


not itiply:that' TV dhould become even 
“mort boring” ür “indoctrinatinğg".’ 

The intention is not for TV to place’ 
itself abûve’ the ‘yiewers. and educate 
Mei o e ha eT 

Such an approach would be little bet- 
ter than the way the’ audience iš treated 
by the professionals of the non-stop en- 
tertinment industry. Citizens anid fee- 
payers) should simply be taken serious- 

This could nat be achicved bji making 
programmes “noisier, more ‘colourful, 
fasler, more operetta-like — more in- 
fantile" just to kecp pace with the priv- 
ate broadcasters, TER 

The ‘weckly'"hewspaper; Die - Zeit 
warned lastyear agairišt seeking salva- < 
tion in even more’ series like Dallas, 
Afagtun or. Hits amt luufenden Band. 

The top manugémcnt officials In the 
ZDF and ARD networks would. du 
wall to read what .Die Zoi and Appel 
say, E E vi چ‎ 
(Nürnburger, Navqhrlthten,'1 0 Seplembot.1 946) 


accused of ‘primitive vis 


eil Postman is probably the most 
widely read and oftquoted media 
authorily in the Unitexl States, He is the 
author af lwo non-fiction bestsellers, 
The Disappearance of Childhood and 


Amusing Ourselves to Death. 


His books deal mainly with commer- 
cial television in the United States, but 
144,000 copies have been sold in Ger- 


man-speaking countries. 

Now researcher Professor Hertha 
Sturm has attacked Professor Postman's 
theorieş. In a lecture in Frankfurt, she 
said she agreed {hat television posed a 
threat to cullural, political and emotion- 
al life. 

Bul, she sacl, Postnian's visions of the 
future werc "just as primitive as they are 
incorrccl", They ignored reliable re- 
search findings and were based on inad- 
missible generalisations und global sim- 
plificutions, 

Postman’s main misconception was lo 
presume that all viewers werc affected 
hy TV viewiprg in the same way. 

She pointed out thal before pro- 
grammes triggered an intpict ihey were 
issimilalecl by human beings “with their 
intelligence, heir age and ‘their emo- 
tional responses — the diversily of the 
personul experience which his grndlual- 
ly evolved". : E 

‘The fact that Postman had. ignored 
the viewer as an individual and also 
viewod all TY programmes cı hfoc had 
fed tu other errors: 

Pustman’s The Disuppearance af. 
Chihlheud is the morc harmless ul the 
twu hest-sullers, she niaintains. 

Io it Postman claimed thal television 
mule the adult world accessible 10 
children and thus levels off age-specific 
differences. : 

This could only occur. of course, if 
the child were able to comprehend the 
programmes produced for adults, 

Sturm contrasts this idea with a 
“scientifically founded fact”, that child- 
ren were unable {o interrelate concrete 
pictures and abstract words until they 
were 10, 


This ability was a.prerequisite for the 


0 Better news telecasts seen as 
. Way to hit private challenge . 


B etter news, and current affairs. pro- 
grammes are the answer,to the risr 
ing challenge of private television, says 
the editor-in-chief of the TV broadcast-. 
ing network ZDF. Reinhard Appel. 

He says lowering programme, stand- 
ards to.rope in even greater audiences 
had ıo future. More and more basic en- 
tertninment could not be the answer. 


Appel feels il is time Lo recall what: 


television .initinlly set out lo do: heter 
news and current uffoirs programmes 
and even broudly cdlucational pro- 
Brammes werre pecded..: . 


This meanl providing programines- 


for ninorities too, who would otherwise 
be ignored because, by definition, there 


ure not many of (hemt, 5 


Many viewers, Appel says, are much 
mur demanding than .lhe producers of 
miss entertainment programmes would 
huve us believe. .. . .4 . i 

Appel's plen for more background re- 
ports - und. detailed programmes on 
economic and social-poticy issues does 


